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INTRODUCTION. 



The end sought to be attained by the author of the following 
pages is the dififusion of correct information in reference to the 
real value of English and German University Degrees, and not- 
withstandiDg what interested persons may and probably will 
affirm to the contrary, the intelligent reader will exercise his 
own judgment and be perfectly justified in placing the most 
implicit cooMence in the statements which are to be found in 
the work brought under his notice. 

In preparing and publishing a book for the express purpose of 
removing ignorance, overcoming prejudice, destroying conceit, 
combating misrepresentations, and annihilating even falsehood 
itself, the author is certain to bring himself within the pale of 
the displeasure of those who pay more regard to error and 
fabrication than to truth and justice. As it is, however, the 
wish of the writer that the essay in question may be characterised 
by candour, impartiality, and truth, he will be totally indifferent 
to any adverse criticisms that may be passed upon it. 

No man, unbiassed by prejudice, will or can deny that the most 
profound ignorance prevails on the subject of University Degrees, 
and there is no exaggeration in affirming that the evil inflicted 
upon society is in exact proportion to the extent of this prevalent 
ignorance. These assertions are capable of the most convincing 
proofs, since the want of knowledge to which we have referred 
leads those in power to commit the gravest errors, by their sanc- 
tioning the promotion of men who are not the most deserving of 
promotion, and the passing over and leaving in comparative 
obscurity those who would adorn elevsted positions. This line 
of conduct will in the end bring along with it the retribution to 
which it is justly entitled. 



UNIVERSITIES AND THE DEGREES THEY 

CONFER. 



We shall commence our Treatise on University Degi-ees 
by informing the reader that it is not our intention to enter 
into any specific inquiry as to the nature and value of 
American and Scotch Degrees, inasmuch as we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the conditions and intellectual 
standard upon which those Almae Matres confer their 
Academical distinctions, neither do we exactly know the 
nature and extent of the qualifications required from tho 
candidates to enable them to obtain the University 
Certificates. We may, howevier, in this place not omit 
to mention that, if we were to give credence to common 
reports, we should very naturally look upon American and 
Scotch Degrees with the gravest suspicion, but since 
personal experience has taught us the injustice and folly of 
listening to mere rumour, and since truth and fair play 
constitute our sole aim, we are bound by every honourable 
consideration, and in the absence of the most irrefragable 
proofs to the contrary, to regard all such reports as 
basele<?s, and therefore utterly unworthy of credit. The 
Universities to which our attention will be mainly directed 
are the following: — Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London^ 
Jena, Giessen, Gottingen, and Erlangen. We have chosen 
to s.peak more particularly on the German Universities 
specified because they have at various times been brought 
more prominently before the English public. AVe might 
with perfect convenience have included others, but we do 
not see that any advantage would thereby be gained either 
to the reader or the writer of the present pamphlet. 



DEGREES. 

The principal Degrees conferred by the preceding Tlniver* 
sities may be thus classified : — B.A., LL.B., M.A., LL D., 
B.D., D.D., D.C.L., PH.D., M,D., &c., concerning which 
it will be our imperative duty to speak more particularly 
when we come to the proper place. This list of Academical 
distinctions will appear to the eye of a novice somewhat 
formidable, and as a necessary consequence arouse his 
curiosity to ascertain whafr constitutes their radical distinc- 
tion, and the amount of estimation in which the holder of 
each ought to be held. The degrees are a delusion unless 
each possesses and at the same time represents its own 
specific value. For instance as the B.A. degree is one of 
the lowest of Academical honours, it certainly ought not to 
carry along with it the extent of learning required for an 
M.A., and the M.A. degree should under no consideration 
he equal in intellectual worth to either a B.D. or a D.D. 
The same remarks will hold good with respect to all the 
University degrees which will form the subject of our work, 
hut whether this distinction has been uniformly maintained 
remains to be seen. If these remarks are not reasonable 
iind based upon a solid foundation, why have so many 
different degrees ? If they do not represent, or are 
designed to represent, different shades of intellectual status, 
why not have one and only one degree ? For the informa- 
tion of the reader of these pages we may here remark that 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, as such, is not conferred 
by any of the English Universities, being almost, if not 
altogether, exclusively confined to Germany. Hence the 
Ph.D. degree is generally recognised as being an emanation 
from a German source. The other degrees cannot be so 
easily distinguished. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE B.A. DEGREE. 

In order to take the B.A. Degree at Oxford or Cambridge, 
it is absolutely necessary that the Student should reside 



-during each term at the seat of learning whose honours he is 
desirous of ohtaining. Residence at both these Alinae Matre^ 
is a sine qua non, and consequently nobody, except under 
the most peculiar circumstances, we will suppose, can have 
the Degree unless he shall have previously complied with 
this indispensable condition. The length of time dur- 
ing which the work of graduating is supposed to go on 
extends over a period of three or four years, including of 
•course the long and short vacations. During this time the 
Undergraduate is expected to pass a prescribed number of 
examinations until the day arrives wben he is permitted to 
offer himself as a candidate for the B.A. Degree. If he 
succeed in filling the minds of his examiners with satisfac- 
tion, he of course obtains his Degree and thus passes from 
^ "Candidate Bachelor" to a real Bachelor, from an Under- 
graduate to a Graduate. This great business, this mighty 
achievement once over, is over for ever, and the successful 
competitor very naturally feels that whatever opinions, 
^adverse or favourable, were previously entertained about 
liim, he is now somebody, and is beautified with a dignity 
that must not under the most severe pains and penalties be 
lightly or wantonly spoken of. Though he happen to have 
emanated from the most remote corner of the earth, he is 
now become an Oxford or Cambridge man, as the case may 
he, and throughout the whole course of his life he will U'Jt 
billow that fact to remain a secret. He and his relatives alsa 
will take every constitutional means to proclaim the solemn 
reality to the world. Quite right too. Who can be so un- 
reasonable and absurd as to expect that an honour which 
has been prjperly earned by a severe course of study 
would be purposely buried to screen it from the ken of 
mortals P 

We commend the graduate for having got through his 
arduous task, and we praise him for endeavouring to give 
it publicity. Did he act otherwise wouM ho not be hiding 
his light under a bushel ? We should do the very same 
thing ourselves had we accomplished a like or similar 
undertaking. 



Though it is within the regiSn of possibility and even 
probability that our young graduate may be of a reflective 
turn of mind, and therefore he may at certain intervals be 
accused by his own conscience, unless that faithful monitor 
be in a perpetual sleep, that his past career was not quite 
so brilliant as it ought and might have been, or scarcely 
equivalent to the enormous expense incurred by his ]}arents 
or guardians on his behalf, yet from his youth he knows, 
for this knowledge has grown with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength, that the influence of the 
two magical names mentioned above is so great over the 
minds of Englishmen generally, that the bare announce- 
ment of either is quite a sufficient compensation for any 
little shortcomings. All he needs do is to give some 
unmistakable intimation that he is an Oxford or Cambridge 
man, and in spite of himself he will be regarded as a person 
of note, and most decidedly be taken for a gentleman. We 
may therefore truly assert that so far as money is concerned 
it cannot be said to have been thrown away upon the 
graduate since he is held in such estimation almost solely 
on account of what his University did for him. Wo are 
inclined to think such a one amply compensated even to be 
thus thought of and looked up to, but this is only one 
amongst many privileges that fall to his lot. There are 
many good things in store for him and it is for him to take 
advantage of them or not as he pleases. 

Residence, then, which undoubtedly has many advantages,, 
and preparation in a prescribed course of study are among^ 
the essentials for obtaining the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Hitherto our attention has been chiefly confined to the 
conditions required to be complied with for taking the B.A. 
degree, but let not the reader for one moment imagine that 
we have exhausted this interesting subject. Far otherwise. 
Were we to stop here, we should most certainly lay our- 
selves open to hostile criticism, and we have no sj ecial 
desire to incur so grave a penalty, for it might distress us, 
^eeirg we arc only flesh and blood like other men. Even 



in this sad state of tilings, however, there is coasJation 
in the fact that the censure of some is preferable to their 
praise. We have still much to say, and this too without 
any attempt at the introdu3tion of irrelevant matter. 

As there are different degrees, such as M.A., B.D., D.D. 
and so on, so also there are grades in degrees, and before 
attempting to measure the intellectual status of a man, if a 
University degree is to be considered the standard of 
measurement, concerning which we shall speak more fully 
Tvhen the proper time comes, we must satisfy ourselves in 
Teferonce to the degree taken. Some men have graduated 
in honours being successful enough to take a first-class 
degree, and sometimes we hear of graduates who have been 
enabled to distinguish themselves bv double first-class 
{honours. Great therefore must be the mtellectual acquire- 
ments of these graduates in honours in comparison with the 
mere "pass" men, as they are called, who have taken no 
iionours whatever. In fact these gentlemen who have been 
at the top of the tree would not like to have themselves 
compared with those below except to let the world see the 
distance between them, the attainments of the one being 
.«o vastly superior to those of the other. 

The amount of classical and mathematical knowledge 
required for the ordinary Degree is not much, but a 
vast deal more is expected and demanded from those 
ivho aim at the • higher University distinctions. This 
difference is wise, just, praiseworthy. If therefore, the 
fjuality of the Degree obtained by any man at one of our 
famous Universities is to be regarded as the standard of 
mental calibre and sound scholarship, we must give the 
palm to the first class man in preference to the second class 
man, and the second to the third, and so on in respect to 
the "pass" men. 

Acting then upon this principle we should always ascer- 
tain how a man stands in respect to the University of which 
he is a Graduate. In other words inquire whether or not 
lie distinguished himself during his Academical career, or 
did he take a good, bad, or indifferent Dagree, Did he pas% 



^ith honours, or merely satisfy his examiners, and tTiu^ 
escape, as we say, with the skin of his teeth ? Upon this^ 
basis alone it will at once be seen how superficial and even: 
absurd it must be for men to be talking about University 
Degrees when they are quite in the dark as to the real value 
of them. Let it be known what each Graduate actually did 
for his diploma, and then we can judge as to its intrinsic 
worth When a certain individual has been fortunate 
enough to obtain all the honours his University could con- 
fer upon him, he has. given proofs in abundance that he 
possesses the power to acquire knowledge, and thus aifords. 
ground for presuming that he has ability in that direction 
which did not belong to his colleagues who were ranked 
below him in the same examination. Assuming, hoAvover, 
that the minds of the competitors were similary constituted 
and in the absence of any other cause, we must say that 
their backwardness in coming to the foremost places in tho 
examination decidedly rests with themselves. They lacked 
application and perseverance ; they neglected to exercise 
their faculties to the extent they should have done and in 
due course they reaped the fruit of their own doings. Sowing 
generally implies reaping, and when men do not sow they 
can hardly expect to reap, or if they sow with a niggardly 
hand let them not be offended should they reap accordingly. 
So long, therefore, as a man's standing at the Universitit s 
of Oxford and Cambridge is to be the otily criterion of his 
mental capacity and intellectual attainments, we should, if 
we care to trouble ourselves at all in such matters, never 
omit to ask what sort of a^ degree he obtained ? Was he 
placed in the first, second, or third class ? or is he among 
the numerous "pass" men? We might not unprofitably 
inquire, too, whether he emanated from a College or a llalL 
It may also be laid down as a general rule, that the more 
a man has distinguished himself at his University, the more 
modest and retiring he will be found. We do not mean 
to assert that this rule, like many others, is not blessed 
Avith exceptions, but in the main it is true* 
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UNIVERSITY FEES, CR MONEY QUALIFICATION. 

Thus ifar we have devoted our attention to the mental 
qualification for the degree in question, but there is another 
requirement which cannot be dispensed with under any 
circumstances, and that is the pocket qualification. What- 
ever amount of work shall have been done, the money must 
be forthcoming and paid, or no degree. Other Universities 
charge for their degrees, and why should not Oxford and 
Cambridge be paid for theirs ? Though it may be judicious 
to permit relaxation in the intellectual department, yet 
there can be no elastic consideration so far as pounds, 
shillings, and pence are concerned. No pay, no degree. 
Yery good and justifiable. Here we begin to feel quite 
uneasy, believing, as we do, that we have in thus speaking 
filled the mind of the reader with perturbation, -and we 
almost fancy we hear him exclaim — ^surely the author must 
have fallen into a serious error when he states that our 
celebrated Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are so 
sordid as to require money for the degrees they are pleased 
to grant. We beg, however, to reassure the reader that wo 
are not making blunders. We are speaking the words of trut li 
and soberness. Possibly the reader has hitherto been lei 
to suppose that nothing but scholarship was required by 
those two learned Bodies for their degrees, and that they 
treated money matters with something like contempt. Again 
and again has he been told that other Universities demanded 
payment for their degrees, but it never occurred to him 
that there could be such a mercenary spirit in brave old 
England. In all the Universities throughout the W()rld 
(except when the degree is conferred Honoris causa), money 
(that is, the University fees), must be paid, otherwise the 
degree sought would not be conferred. For a man to say 
that he has not the wherewithal to pay for his degree, is 
equal to asserting that there is no degree for him. In such 
a case poverty cannot be pleaded. Down with your dust 
or you shall have no degree. In closing this portion of our 
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Samphlet we need merely observe that the money paid for 
egrcos at our two ancient Universities, is far greater than 
the sum required by any other University in the world. 
Germaa Universities require certain intellectual attainments 
and certain fees for their degrees ; Oxford and Cambridge 
require certain intellectual attainments and fees for their 
degrees, consequently if it be true that the former sell their 
honours, it must be equally true that the latter row in the 
same boat. Because the Continental seats of learning 
charge their graduates the customary academical fees, they 
are said to carry on a degree trade which is pronounced to 
be dishonourable and disgraceful, that they sell their degrees, 
and the recipients of such empty honours are said to buy 
them ; while the English Universities can charge, at the 
least, five times the amount of money for their degrees, and 
yet such honours are said to be earned. Is there any truth, 

J'usticc, or fair play in this? Does it not, on the face of it, 
ook like an ex parte statement ? Probably we shall be told 
that the learning of the one set of graduates is superior to 
that of the other, but this reason remains to be inquired 
into. It shall not be passed over in silence. We will put 
the matter to the test, and the reader can form his own 
opinion. If Universities are to stand charged with selling 
tneir degrees simply because they require certain expenses 
to be paid, then there is no University in the world that 
does not sell degrees, and the men who wear such honours, 
no matter whence obtained, must be said to have bought 
them. This is surely proving too much for delicate minds, 
and is enough to make the robust stagger. 

THE B.A. DEGREES OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF LONDON AND 

DUBLIN. 

Thopc two seats of learning, like those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, require a certain prescribed course of study to 
be gone through by their Alumni who will have to be 
tested by stated examinations before the B.A. can, or will 
be conferred. There is, however, one material difference 



•between the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the 
two learned Bodies in question, and the difference is too 
important in our judgment to be passed over without taking 
some notice of it. In fact it may almost be looked upon 
as the distinguishing mark. We have already mentioned 
that Oxford and Cambridge require residence as a necessary 
qualification, for the taking of the B.A. degree, but this is 
not an essential condition for a degree with respect to 
liondon and Dublin. These latter Universities allow their 
candidates to present themselves for examination at certain 
periods without having previously resided there, and when 
they have kept the proper number of University terms, 
that is, passed the specified number of examinations, they 
will in due course obtain their degree. Here it may be 
t)bserved that in the meantime, namely, during the interval 
between the examinations, the Students may prepare 
^themselves where they please and no question will be 
^ked. The point to be decided, and this will easily be 
done by the leanied and experienced Examiners, is this : — 
Have the N on-Resident Students the necessary attainments 
to pass the same examination as will be demanded from 
4hc>se Students who have been in residence during the 
Academical terms P ^ If they cannot do this they will in vain 
seek a degree ; but if they do show by their acquirements 
that they can maintain their ground even by the side of 
many that have had the advantage of attending College 
Lectures, and who have also been assisted by College 
' Tutors, then, of course they will obtain the degree sought. 
There are great numbers of young men who do this, and no 
one can deny that they deserve credit for it. 

Advantages such as these are very great, and place a 
University Education within the reach of thoss who are 
not sons of the most affluent families. On this score alone 
^ere cannot be a shadow of doubt that the University of 
Tiondon and Trinity College, Dublin, especially the latter, 
have been and are still a great boon to the youth of both 
countries. ^ Here is, for instance, a young man of promising 
abilities wishful to secure for himself a University Educ^- 
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tion, but finds one chief obstacle to his gratification^ 
namely, the want of necessary funds for resorting to» 
Oxford or Cambridge. What is he to do ? He can enter 
for a comparatiyely small sum the Universities of Loudon 
and Dublin, and having done so he can return home and 
there prosecute his stu(Ues and make the requisite prepara- 
tion for the next examination. He will be duly informed* 
in what books he must expect to be examined, and this 
preparation needs not interfere with his ordinary occupation. 
Many Teachers in Schools, and young men engaged in 
commercial pursuits thus take advantage of these University 
privileges and attend the examinations till they obtain their 
degree. 

TUB ADVANTAGES OF RESIDENCE AT THE UNIVERSITIES OF 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

Tlmintroduction of the advantages arising from residence 
at our celebrated Universities during the necessary prepar- 
ations for a degree may possibly appear superfluous to the* 
reader, but the writer thinks far otherwise, inasmuch as he 
has strong reasons for believing that residence is one of the 
special advantages which these two seats of learning affords 
Li the small space allotted to us we cannot give a detailed 
or elaborate account, but we will endeavour to pen a sort of 
outline, and the picture may easily be completed by way of 
a little imagination. That author is not the best that does 
everything, and leaves his readers nothing to perform. 

In the first place, then, we shall be compelled to admit,, 
and the admission is cordially and cheerfully made on our 
part, that association, whether in colleges, or schools, is an 
element of vast importance either for good or for evil, and 
sometimes for both; and in all educational matters this 
point should, under no circumstances, be kept in the back- 
ground. Seeing, then, that such importance necessarily 
attaches to association, we are compelled by all that is true 
and just to speak in very high terms of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In this respect we must give them the palm. 
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provided we keep within the boundaries of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Now, since the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are frequented by no small numbers of the 
aristocracy, and those who are gentlemen by birth, it is 
perfectly clear that the other portions of society, who are 
blessed with the necessary means, must derive great advan« 
tages from association with the other two. The gentry 
receive a little refined touch from the aristocracy, and the 
gentry in turn impart some polish to those of their col- 
leagues who are in the first generation towards becoming, 
gentlemen. 

Young men may be very uncouth and raw when they 
enter Oxford or Cambridge being as they frequently are the- 
offspring of humble parents, but when they come in contact 
with gentlemen of polished manners they insensibly undergo 
a mighty change for the better and get a finish which they 
could hardly obtain elsewhere.— T]&8^ i* one of the mcmj^ 
advantages that the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge^ 
certainly enjoy. Though, dear reader, you have had the*- 
misfortune to be the son of a tinker, the son of a cobbler, 
the son of a tailor, or, if you will not think me rude, I will 
venture to say, the son of a sweep, yet if you have a long:; 
purse with sufficient. elasticity to defray the expenses that' 
you mu«t incur at these ancient seats of learning, you can^ 
enter at any College you please, and you will have the 
opportunity of mixing in the society of men who are really 
gentlemen, and your manners will in due course undergo/ 
considerable modification. 

After a short residence among the Oxford Dons you wilP 
as a matter of course begin to sound those aspirates which 
you formerly treated with the utmost contempt. Should- 
you wish to display your scholarly attainments by quoting 
a little bit of Latin or Greek, you will I am sure pay the 
most scrupulous attention to the quantity. The unaccented 
syllables of your native language will receive at your mouth 
the most careful consideration. You will have learnt thai 
indifference to these trifles will no longer pay, and you will 
deal with them in a manner similar to that which would bo 
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-sTiown by a tender mother to her sick child. To your 
amazement yoa will very soon ascertain that elegance in 
the pronunciation of single words mainly consists in paying 
proper care and attention to the unaccented syllables, and 
the indispensable necessity of cutting the vowel u so fine 
that ii* it is not inaudible to the ear it is invisible to the eye. 
In fact, when you return to the home which you left a few 
months ago, and your family circle behold you, they will 
iardly believe their own eyes when they see the marvellous 
difference in your general appearance. The amount of 
, rowing you have undergone, the many cricket matches you 
have played, the athletic sports in which you have taken 

Eart, the many dinner parties at which you have been the 
ost or guest, and the physical exercise through which 
every member of your body has passed, together with a 
mind at comparative ease, have so transformed your exterior 
•^nd 80 completely devoloped your muscles that your rela- 
tives, or friends, and even your many acquaintances cannot 
look upon you without coming to the conclusion that you 
are an altered man. Moreover when these dear ones hear 
you speak, your words will be so refined and you will 
exhibit such an extent of polish, that they will be literally 
charmed and forced to exclaim in all sincerity and astonish- 
ment : What wonderful places the Universities of Oxford 
«nd Cambridge must be and what magical influence they 
•can exercise since one of them has had the power to change 
•our John, who was very uncouth when he matriculated, 
and who would have been called by the proud Salopians a 
two-year-old colt, into a most polished gentleman ! If such 
^ lad as ours can be so improved in such a short time, we 
do not care about the expense required to meet the 
customary demands. Here tnen is one of the advantages 
vemanating from residence at the Uiiiversities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The manners of the students in many cases 
undergo a mighty change for the better ; while the physical 
department is also marvellously improved. Aristotle tells 
us that among bodily endowments health holds the first 
place, and therefore if this be true, and we do not think any 
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one will be thoughtless enough to deny it, we must allow that 
in training youth physical exercise and muscular develop- 
ment should always receive due attention. 

A second advantage gained by residence is^he assistance 
to be derived from College Lectures and College Tutors 
which cannot fail to be most beneficial to those who wish 
to profit by them. We believe so much help would be 
forthcoming from both these sources, that those Students 
who give undivided attention to them must upon that score 
alone save much time and a vast amount of trouble. The 
Lecturers and Tutors having gone through the Under- 
graduates' course when they were in pursuit of Academical 
honours and having had great experience in addition can 
surely direct the studies of the inexperienced in the way 
most desirable and profitable. With all Students this 
assistance is highly beneficial, but there are some that 
could not get on without the help to which we refer. Let 
us suppose that there is a Student to whom fortune has 
given much, but nature very. little, a man who has plenty 
of money but is deficient in brain. Surely this individual 
stands in the deepest need of crutches to make him jog along^ 
the road to intellectual fame. If such a young man wero 
left to himself we must entertain very serious doubts 
whether he could ever obtain the degree for which ho 
sighs. Residence then appears to us especially needful in 
respect to those Students whose mental calibre is naturally 
of a low order. 

There is also another advantage which is enjoyed by our 
Oxford and Cambridge friends, and it cannot be regarded 
as one of the least, though the last to be mentioned. We 
allude to the associations and intimate friendships which 
are almost certain to spring up among the Students, and bo 
cemented by them during their Academical career. It is not 
likely that these associations and friendships will cease with 
the departure from the University. On the contrary the effects 
in many cases must remain and this forms a grand basis for 
helping each other even years after they have finished their 
University studies. An Oxford or Cambridge man becomes 
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Prime Minister of England and consequently has power to 
fill up Bishoprics as they become vacant, and when such 
opportunities occur do you think he will forget all his old 
colleagues ? Will he not try to .elevate them ? Of course 
he will. What can be more natural than this line of 
action ? Perhaps we should do the same thing ourselves, 
«o you see how many end great are the advantages to be 
derived from residence at our famous Universities. If, dear 
Reader, you should think of entering into the ministry of the 
dhurch of England, be sure you graduate at Oxford or 
Cambridge and you may some fine morning, when you little 
expect such a missive, receive an ofiicial document asking 

liow you would like to be the Bishop of or you are 

talmost certain to be promoted to a good fat living which 
will be worth your acceptance. 'Nearly all the English 
Bishoprics are filled with Oxford or Cambridge men. This, 
however, is not the whole we have to tell you. If you will 
^;rouble yourself a little to look over some of the English 
newspapers, especially the Clerical ones, you will almost 
invariably find that in case a Curate is wanted in such a 
place, stipend so-and-so, the applicant must be a graduate 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Again, the Mastership in some 
important Grammar School has become vacant through the 
resignation or promotion of the late Head Master, and 
candidates for the appointment must be graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge. We have now said enough to show beyond 
all reasonable doubt that in an imaginary ^ social, and 
pecuniary point of view the degrees of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are of (he greatest value. They cost 
the possessors more money, but they give them a higher 
status because people (that is, English people) imagine them 
to have a something in them that does not belong to degrees 
from other Universities. 

POPVLVR NOTIONS AS TO THE VALUE CF UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES. 

Judging by what is generally thought of Universities and 
their degrees by the English people we should have no 
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iesitation in placing tliem according to the following order : 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, Germany. Oxford, 
according to popular notions comes first ; Cambridge, second ; 
Dublin, third ; London, fourth ; and Germany last. This 
pox^ular notion as to the value of the degrees granted by the 
preceding learned Bodies has its foundation in either ignor- 
ancCy conceit, prejudice y selfishness, or misrepresentation, and for 
the sake of truth and justice the sooner these erroneous 
ideas are removed the better it will be for society at 
large. How the popular opinions of these Universities 
would be contemptuously treated by any graduate who 
does not happen to be of Oxford! Were we to consult 
a graduate of any one of the above Universities as to the 
value of the degrees of each, he would, in all probability 
and without a shadow of hesitation, assert that to be the 
best from which he obtained his own degree. A Cam- 
bridge man would say that his degree was superior to that 
which came from Oxford ; while a London, Dublin, and 
Oerman graduate could not bear even the idea of a com- 
parison. A London University man will tell you that no 
degree on earth is equal in intellectual worth to a London 
degree, and yet we are informed, though we do not vouch 
for the truth of it, that the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge do not recognise a London degree. We have 
also been told that there are certain Bishops who decline to 
ordain a man with a London degree. How far these state- 
ments are true or false we cannot say, but they certainly 
appear strange to say the least of them. Such a state of 
things has, however, never come to pass so far as Trinity 
College, Dublin, is concerned. We really do not know 
upon what grounds men of this standing could be rejected 
by our Reverend Fathers in God. Again, a man holding a 
TJublin degree considers himself in point of scholarship far 
beyond a graduate from any other University in the United 
Kingdom, and so matters stand as a rule in reference to the 
rest of these literary gentlemen. 

From what we have now advanced in reference to the 
real value of certain University degrees, we plainly see that 
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"we must, in our endeavours to get at the truth, receive the 
statements of graduates themselves, though given in all 
good faith, cum grano sails; and as regards vulgar views on 
the subject, we should not allow ourselves to be influenced 
in the least by them. When the intrinsic worth of a degree 
is the point to be settled, we must at once banish from our 
minds every popular and preconceived notion, otherwise we 
shall speedily fall into error. Let us carefully examine the. 
matter and try to ascertain the respective merits of the- 
ordinary degrees granted by the three English Universities 
and Trinity College, Dublin. The B.A. degree is conferred 
by these Universities upon those who can show by an 
examination to which they will be subjected that they have 
acquired a certain amount of knowle(%e from a prescribed 
number of books which treat upon different topics. The 
principal subjects of examination at Oxford and Cambridge 
are Greek, Latin, and Mathematics : at Trinity College, 
Dublin, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, and general 
knov, ledge : at the London University, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, French or German, and a respectable 
sprinkling of almost everything. In one respect these 
seats of learning are the same and this sameness consists in 
the fact that they confer the B.A. degree on the score of 
instruction or a specified quantity of knowledge acquired 
from books. Assuming the quality of the work to be the^ 
same, we should say the B.A. degree of Dublin is decidedly 
the best of the lot, and we give our opinion upon theso 
grounds : Oxford and Cambridge demand for their B.A. too 
little knowledge ; London requires too much, compelling 
her graduates to know something about everything and 
consequently no accurate knowledge about anything ; while 
Dublin adopts the happy medium by expecting neither too 
much nor too little, and thus avoids the two extremes inta 
which the other Universities appear to us to have fallen. 

Having finished what we have to say in connection with 
the B.A. degree of our English Universities, we may pass 
on to notice the way in which the higher degrees are- 
obtained when they emanate from an English source 
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When, Beloved Reader, you have secured your B.A. you 
may congratulate yourself that your work is done. M.A., 
B.D., and even the formidable D.D. will in due course be 
at your disposal provided you will exercise your patience 
and make up your mind to part with a certain amount of 
loose cash. Wait for three years after you have taken your 
B.A. and you can go to your University and pay your fees 
and you shall be dubbed M.A., though you have forgotten 
one half of what you knew at the time of taking your B.A. 
After securing your M. A., which is a matter of money, you 
will have to exercise your patience about five years more 
and then you can be a B.D., that is, a Bachelor of Divinity, 
although you know very little more about divinity than 
divinity knows about you. We are sorry to be so trouble- 
some to you, but the Statutes of the Universities must be 
kept, and therefore you must not be angry with us if we ask 
you to wait about four years longer after taking your B.D., 
and then you can have the highest degree it is in the power 
of any University to confer, namely, the awe-inspiring D.D. 
Supposing you never devoted any time to the study of 
divinity beyond what you required for passing the examina- 
tion of the Bishop by whom you were ordained, and 
supposing the subject to be one in which you never took 
any particular pleasure and that you have become entirely 
rusty in what little you did know, do not, we pray you, be 
alarmed on this account, for you are legally entitled to the 
D.D., because you have complied with the Statute and paid 
your money. Let us, however, look at this subject on the 
dark side if there is any dark side connected with it. It' 
may be that the University authorities will demand from 
you a Sermon in Latin and a Sermon in English for the 
B.D., and the D.D., for these are what they professedly 
require for the degrees in question. Well if these should 
be demanded from you and your own head is too empty to 
manage them, you can easily call in the assistance ojf some 
one not many miles from the University and by paying him 
JB5 or £10, he will readily supply your deficiency. If he 
finds the brains you must be content to find the money. 
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From the foregoing account of British University Degrees, 
-we may fairly conclude that they are most deceptive, because 
a man holding a B.A. degree may and in most cases is a 
more scholarly man than even he who has become a D.D. 
Unless the man who has taken his B.A. is of a studious turn 
of mind and keeps up the knowledge acquired for the 
elementary honour, it is quite clear he must have become 
rusty in the course of about twelve years when he reaches 
that zenith of learning that entitles him to the venerable 
D.D. The reader of these pages will by this time have 
come to the irresistible conclusion that money plays a con- 
spicuous part in the acquisition of the higher English 
University degrees and that in very few cases can they be 
depended upon as true indications of intellectual attain- 
ments. Therefore so long as things remain as they are, let 
boasting be excluded. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

Hitherto our attention has been almost exclusively 
<iirected to an examination of the imaginary, social, and 

Secuniary value of English University Degrees, and sincerely 
we hope that we have been instrumental in convincing 
the most dubious of our readers how absurd it would be to 
fancy that any University degrees could possibly be equal 
ta those of an English source in an imaginary, social, and 
pecuniary point of view. In this respect, however, the 
palm must be given to Oxford ; and Cambridge will 
liave to take the second place. We shall eventually say 
more upon this subject. Dublin and London of course, 
come the next in position, and Germany is still in the back 
ground. How gratifjdng this^ must be to Englishmen ! 
Poor Germany, with all thy Universities, and with all thy 
eminent professors, with all thy learning, and with the numer- 
ous works thou hast produced, thou art still despised by the 
wise sons of England ! How interesting it will be to inquire 
into the cause of this ordinary and yet extraordinary state 
of things. It seems from a superficial view to be un- 
accountable, and till we are possessed of more knowledge 
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in such, matters, we must charitably hope that there is a 
mistake somewhere, and we are ready and willing to wait 
with patience till the mystery is cleared up. 

In passing on, then, to a critical discussion of the German 
University Degrees, we will at once, and without any 
hesitation admit that in the eyes of Englishmen the 
Academical honours in question have neither a social nor 
an imaginary value. They are simply looked upon as 
having been obtained for money, and therefore may bo 
regarded as possessing a pecuniary value, but containing no 
other value. Some, indeed, go so far as to assert that they 
are not worth the parchment upon which they are written. 
At certain seasons of the year, we do not know whether the 
moon has anything to do with it or not, this we must leave 
the reader to determine, attacks are made through the 
medium of English newspapers upon German Universities, 
while Englishmen holding foreign degrees are objects of 
much paper abuse. These attacks make their appearance 
periodically, and the editors of some newspapers seem 
always ready to find space enough in their journals to 
disseminate these gross misrepresentations. You will have 
remarked, patient reader, if you are a man of observation, 
some of the attacks to which we refer with such headings 
as these : " German Degrees,'* " Foreign Degrees," 
"Spurious Degrees," ''Continental Degrees," "Sham 
Degrees," and so forth. Well, we doubt not that your 
curiosity prompted you to read the remarks under the 
head, " Sham Degrees," and you became disgusted to learn 
tbat such a nefarious traffic could be carried on by any 
University that claimed to have a spark of honour. You 
ponder over the matter, and the more you think about it, 
the greater the mystery appears. You may possibly know 
an Englishman of eminence who has had the fortune, good 
or bad we stay not to inquire, to obtain a degree from a 
German University, and you begin to be puzzled at seem- 
ing contradictions. Respect for your friend will hardly 
permit you to conclude that he would be so dishonourable 
as to wear a title for which he merely paid a small sum of 
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mcmey ; but {hen you say to yourself, how is it that these 
asseraosis about German degrees are not contradicted if they 
are fake ? Why do not the men who hold theseUniversity 
honours come forward and defend themP A University 
honour is like a man's character, if it is not worth defending 
it is not wi)rth having. 

We entirely agree with you and we scruple not to say 
that you reason like a philosopher. You see no answer 
forthcoming and you say judgment must go by default. 
Thus men of honour, integrity, and sound learning get 
looked upon with the eye of suspicion and stigmatised 
without having an opportunity to refute the calumny and 
point out the truth. 

The fact of the case is simply this : There are certain 
Editors of certain Newspapers who are so partial, .unjust, 
and unfair that they will allow an attack to be made 
through the columns of their journals upon Foreign 
Universities and their graduates, but will not insert the 
defence, or if inserted it will be so mangled as to be some- 
thing quite different from the original. We have known a 
case in which an answer was allowed to be inserted but 
because it entirely turned the scales in favour of the 
accused, the aggressor, who found himself coming off 
second best, issued a feeble reply which called for a crush- 
ing rejoinder from the assailed. This, however, was not 
inserted, but quietly dismissed with this Editorial remark : 
" Our readers will agree with us that it is time this con- 
troversy ceased. We must decline to insert any more 
letters on the subject.^' This is the manner in which 
Gentlemen holding Foreign Titles are treated. They have 
long ago learnt that they cannot have fair play through the 
medium of newspapers, whose dastardly attacks they have 
too frequently borne with silent contempt. Finding it im- 
possible to get a fair hearing through the press and being 
desirous that the public at large should no longer be gulled, 
but have the facts prominently placed before them, we have 
been compelled to write the present work which ve hope 
will repay ^ carefril perusal. 
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To show the way in which Foreign Universities and 
i;heir graduates are dealt with, and to prove the truth of 
our remarks in reference to the Editors of certain News- 
papers, we shall now furnish the 3*eader with some extracts 
irom a Clerical paper called the Rocky and the correspondenoa 
that ensued, dated May 17, 1872. The article is thus 
headed : 

"distinctions and degradations — AN KSSAYETTE OF 

DEGREES. 

'• No wonder, therefore, that the foreign Ph.D/s transformed into 
English M.A.*8 or D.D.'s or whatever suits the fancy of the purchasers. 
Tire not venerated as distinctions so much as suspeotecl to be degrada* 
tions. A bought baronetage or a peerage, conferred * for a considera- 
tion,' if such things were possible, would be far less degrading than 
a bought degree. The bought baronetcy is, after all, only like a 
great mansion or estate, and confers nothing more than rank and 
position, whereas a D.O.L., bought for 51. of some dingy foreign 
board of parchment vendors falsely asserts that its purchaser possesses 
some talent or honourable industry, as well as a little money and a small 
ambition. 

" Quite true that Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin M A. degrees are 
bought, while those of London, much to its honour, are only obtainable 
after severe examination. But the M.A. of those three above-named 
universities is not to be had, as everybody is well aware, without a pre- 
liminary 6 A , which denotes the passing of an examination increasing 
every year in reality and stringency. It would be better, doubtless, 
that all degrees, except purely honorary ones, should be bestowed only 
after examination ; but the B A. examinalion is oftentimes, as regards 
honour-men, so severe, — and the B.A. himself has so often proved himself 
fitted, ,by his B.A. course of reading, for any and every position of 
honour, or usefulness, or learning, — ^that there is something to be said 
for making subsequent degrees more a matter of form and of course, than 
-of class and competition. The Lambeth MA. is happily, now become 
obtainable only after examination, and that of a really severe and crucial 
-description. Tou may get a Lambeth D.D. pretty easily, but a Lambeth 
M.A. is a more serious thing altogether, and means something. 

" For from 9^. to 25^., anybody can have M.D , or Ph.D., or M.A., set 
after his name, convertible on its arrival in England into any other set 
of letters that look pretty and sound strong. There is a little biographi- 
cal, or rather autobiographical, Latin sketch of your life — a sketch 
supposed by a kindly stretch of fancy to be autobiographical, which will 
•cost a few shillings, or perhaps 1^. more. Ajid the business is done.** 

Having seen the above in the Rock^ a letter was addressed 
to the Editor of that paper, asking if he would be good 
enough to furnish the writer with the name of any GermaA 
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TJniversity that ever conferred a degree upon the sole con- 
sideration of money, or the name of any man that had 
obtained a degree on such terms. Could the writer have 
been put in possession of such particulars he would have 
been the first to expose both the Universities and the indi- 
viduals who bought the honours. Now, reader, listen to 
what follows. Instead of the Editor of the Rock furnishing, 
the name of any University that sold degrees, or the names 
of any persons that bought them, and we can assure you 
that his reply was looked for with great interest, and the 
appearance of the next number of the Rock waited for with 
great impatience, he gives the following intimation under 
the head " To Correspondents." 

*' We decline to give the names of degree- trading Universities. That 
they exist you ought to know." 

This answer appeared in the Rock, May 24, 1872. 

As our friend was not going to be dealt with in such a 
curt manner, he addressed the following letter to the Editor : 

"fobeiqn degrees." 
To tJie Editor of the Boch 

" Sir, — In your notice to correspondents you say, in answer to my 
letter, that you * decline to give the names of the degree-trading Univer- 
sities,* and you further state that they exist, and that I ought to know 
it. I tell you emphatically that I do not know it* You are the Editor 
of a respectable paper, and you have no right to permit statements to 
appear in your journal which you are not prepared to substantiate, and 
especially when such statements reflect upon learned bodies abroad, 
among whom are the greatest scholars in the world. I therefore press 
my question, and again ask you to name the Universities that confer 
their degrees on the terms mentioned in the Rock of the 17th instant. 

" May 25, 1872 . " Yours obediently, "MA. 

" P.8 — Should your answer be unsatisfactory or evasive, I shall adopt 
other measures to obtain the justice you in that case refuse me." 

In the Rock of the 31st May, 1872, appeared, in answer 
to the above letter, the following, under the head of 
•* Notices to Correspondents : " — 

" M A. — * In almost every newspaper the Universities have been- 
referred to, and we may therefore fairly suppose that they are generally 
known. The very paper to which you refer, sitfficiently indicates the 
principal offenders. We repeat that we decline to give further particu* 
lars. As to * taking other measures,' pray use your own discretion." 
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Not satisfied with the preceding reply, here is a copy of 
another letter which was addressed to the Editor of the 
Bock, June 3, 1872 :— 

"Sir,— I much regret that your answer to my repeated request in 
respect to the German University degrees is again unsatisfactory, and 
that I am still left in the dark as to the name of any University in 
Germany that ever granted a degree on the sole consideration of money. 
If you are convinced of the truth of your assertion, or that of the Rev. 
Vicar whose article I read in the Rock, no injury can arise to you by 
naming the University, and I now challenge you to do so." 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, " M.A." 

To this last communication the Editor of the Rock has 
made no reply whatever, and we may fairly presume that 
he does not intend to do so. We suppose prudence forbids 
an answer, but we cannot allow him to escape quite so 
easily as he imagines. We are not compelled to ask the 
insertion of what we now write in the Rocky since we are 
adopting other means to refute the calumnies which the 
various newspapers have been instrumental in disseminating. 

Now, Mr. Editor, please to walk into our study for a 
short time, and we will show you what you never saw before, 
that is, yourself as we see you. This knowledge is all im- 
portant, and when you thoroughly understand it you will 
not very readily let it depart from you. As it is your first 
offence of this kind, we shall not visit you with the extreme 
penalty of the law, but should you come before the Bench 
again, on a similar charge, you will find you have placed 
yourself almost beyond the pale of mercy. Well, let us 
proceed in our honourable career. We take it for granted 
that nothing of any moment can be inserted in the news- 
paper of which you are editor, without your authority, and, 
if needs be, your express sanction. This being so, we also 
presume that you carefully perused the article in the Rock, 
headed: "Distinctions and Degradations," in which, 
among other audacious assertions, we read these words : 

"For from £9 to £26, anybody can have M.D., or Ph.D., or M.A., set 
after his name, convertible on its arrival in England, into any other set 
of letters that look pretty and sound strong. There is a little biographical , 
or rather autobiographical, Latin sketch of your life — a sketch supposed 
by a kindly stretch of fancy, to be autobiographical, which wiU cost a 
few shiUings, or perhaps £1 more, and the business is done." 
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Well, sir, you publisli the above statements in your 
journal, and thus lead your readers astray by making them 
believe that Englishmen, holding German degrees, have 
simply to pay a few pounds and then they are at once 
dubbed M.A., Ph. D., or M. D., as they please. As soon 
as the above assertions are read in the i?ocA*, you are 
respectfully asked to furnish an aggrieved party with the 
name of any German seat of learning that sold aegrees for 
£9 or £25, or to name any man that ever obtained a degree 
on such terms. Surely the request was both natural and 
reasonable, an J therefore entitled to a courteous answer. 
What is your reply? You say, " We decline to give the 
names of degree-trading UniversitieiS"." After repeated 
requests had failed to elicit from you the desired informa- 
tion, you were finally challenged to name the seats of 
learning which you still call degree-trading Universities, 
and instead of acting like a man of honour, you retire 
into your editorial chair, and remain in profound silence. 
If your readers knew this about you, do you think you 
would not fall somewhat lower in their estimation P You 
decline not to use your paper for spreading calumnies and 
base misrepresentations about learned bodies abroad ; you 
decline not to designate German Universities as " degree- 
trading Universities," and when you are asked to name 
one such, you say, " we decline." Why do you refuse to 
mention the names of these infamous estabUshments, so that 
we might do something to put them down P Again, why did 
you not insert in the Rock the letters that were addressed 
to you on the subject of University degrees, so that your 
numerous readers might have had the opportunity of perusing 
them P We will return an answer for you and thus save 
you the trouble. You "decline'* to answer the questions put 
to you for the best of all reasons, namely, because neither 
you nor the author of the base article in question, can 
name any German University that sells degrees ; for such 
a monstrous thing was never perpetrated by any seat of 
learning in Germany, and we ourselves, sir, challenge you 
and the world at large, to point out the man who bought, 
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•or a Oerman University that ever sold, a degree. When 
43peaking of German University degrees for the future, we 
liope you will be less influenced by hearsay and prejudice. 

Finally, Mr. Editor, you know as well as we that the 
only countries in the world in which University degrees are 
bought and sold are Oreat Britain and Ireland, 

TSie next piece of correspondence on the subject of 
Poreign University degrees is from the English Churchman. 
It would appear from the letter of a correspondent of that 
paper that the Editor had been speaking m no flattering 
terms of German University degrees which met with the 
entire approbation of a certain Clergyman who addressed 
to the said Editor the following epistle which appeared in 
the English Churchman^ May 23, 1872 : 

** DEaBEES." 

To the Editor. 

"Sib,— I was very glad to read in the English Churchman your 
strictures on foreign "degrees." It is high time this nefarious traflac 
should be put down. What can be more unjust than that a man, by 
paying the sum of fifteen pounds, should be able to attach *M.A,' or 
^D.D.' to his name, and pass current with the public, and stand on 
much the same footing as the man who has had to work some years for 
his degree? To show the value of these so-called "degrees," I may 
mention that some time ago I received papers from some one, repre- 
rsenting himself as authorised to recommend candidates for foreign 
clegrees. No examination was requested — not even an interview was 
necessary. The price of *M.A.' was £10, * Ph.D.' £16. 

" I am. Sir, your obedient servant," 

"A Clbbgtman." 

In the next impression of the English Churchman appeared 
the following communication in reference to the letter of 
^' A Clergyman'': 

"dbgbebs." 

To the Editor, 

" Sib,— In your impression of the 23rd inst., 1 read a letter on the 
subject of Foreign degrees signed by ** a Clergyman," who says : " What 
<5an be more unjust than that a man, by paying the sum of £16, should 
'be able to attach the M. A. or D.D. to his name and pass current with the 
public, and stand on much the same footing as the man who has had to 
work some years for his degree." If this statement be true surely 
nothing could be more unjust ; but will "A Clergyman" kindly furnish 
me, tiirough the medium of your excellent Journal, with the name of any 
^rei^n UhiversUy that ever conferred, or the man that ever obtained 
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•a degree on the above terms ? Being well acquainted with many German- 
Uniyersities, and knowing as I do what is required of Candidates for 
degrees in the different Faculties, I am astonished to read such assertions 
as those made by ** A Clergyman." Having seen in different newspapers 
allusions of a similar nature to Foreign Universities I have investigated 
the matter, but hitlierto have failed to discover the name of any Univer- 
sity that has sold its degrees. I am seeking this information for the- 
sake of justice. I do not believe there is any one in England authorised 
to recommend Candidates for Foreign degrees.'* 

Trusting to your kindness to insert the above 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

May 25th, 1872. " M.A." 

In the English Churchman of June 6, 1872, " A Clergy- 
man " thus writes in reply to the foregoing letter : 

To the Editor, 

"SiE, — I cannot undertake to furnish your correspondent "M-A.'*" 
with the name of any foreign University that ever conferred or the man 
that ever obtained a degree on the terms stated in my former letter. I 
there mentioned a bare fact, viz. : that I had received papers from some 
one representing himself as authorised to recommend candidates for 
foreign degrees, and that for a certain sum, irrespective of examination 
or interview, I could be recommended accordingly." 

''This, I imagine, notwithstanding your correspondent's astonish- 
ment, is a fair presumption that a traffic is carried on in some quarter — 
where it is not for me to determine — in what you aptly describe as 
* Brummagem pinchbeck honours.' " 

** Against the bona fide degrees of the foreign Univertities I should be 
the last to say a word." 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

"A Clbeotman." 

The most recent attack upon Foreign degrees is to be- 
found in a pamphlet entitled "Degrees, and ' Degrees *" by 
the Rev. Henry Belcher, M.A. We ourselves have not 
honored this reverend gentleman by a perusal of his little 
production, partly because the very title of his pamphlet 
sufficiently indicates the state of his mental department, 
and partly because his book has been handled by a Reviewer 
who has given him the castigation he richly merits. For 
the edification of our readers we quote a few extracts of the 
review on "Degrees, and * Degrees '*' which appeared in 
the May Number of " The New Era of Eclecticism" : 

" FOBBIGN DEQBEES." 

** Degrees and * Degrees,' " being an outrage upon Truth and Justice,, 
we accordingly denounce, as alike most foul and contemptible; a peifeot« 
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disgrace to its clerical author, however juvenile or verdantly green he 
may be in his academic rashness. The writer of this horrible trash even 
condescends to reiterate the old profitless orthodox calumnies, already 
refuted by ourselves and others n^tie ad navseam, over and over again. 
JEJIieu ! the nasty thing is of a piece, nevertheless, with many analogous- 
statements as gratuitous as they are malicious, abounding in numerous 
periodicals and various newspapers, at this very moment, throughout 
the United Kingdom, redolent everywhere of the same resources, viz., 
spite, dirt, vulgarity, and falsehood. Let us not be misapprehended in 
our true meaning ani rightful position- We are, of all men, no advo- 
cates of ignorant presumption, or false titles, in law, physic, or divinity. 
Scientifically or philosophically, we loathe and abhor the wanton distri- 
bution of worthless " honours ; " in other words, the propagation of wilful 
lies. Emphatically, we abominate the sale of British degrees, and 
honestly believe that if the statistical results were truly ascertained, it 
would be really seen by the British people themselves that by far the 
greater amount of filthy merchandise has been long transacted in this 
department of business, not in Europe or America, but in our own 
country— nay, we are prepared to afiQ.rm that more diplomas have been 
granted, recently, without examination, in Great Britain and Ireland 
inclusively, than in the Old and New Worlds united — ay ! from pole to 
pole. This trumpery pamphlet, by a person named Belcher, for 
example, is dedicated to an M.A. and D.D. of Cambridge. Be it so. 
We knew Dr. Alfred Barry personally, when Principal of Cheltenham 
College, and entertain no sentiment other than that of respect for 
him. At the same time, the logic of facts is as inexorable now 
as ever, and all those gentlemen who, like ourselves, may have 
resided in every English university, need not to be reminded that such 
British degrees do not of necessity imply intellectual distinction or 
literary eminence in their particular faculties ; they involve a serious 
examination, it is perfectly true, but one which concerns a man's purse 
incomparably more than his person, or soul-searching grandeur of brain,. 

in science and learning, authorship or published works No 

foreign graduate was ever admitted to academical honours in Germany, 
according to our experience and observation, unless he have produced 
native certificates of education, and either passed satisfactory examina- 
tions, conducted by means of written and printed papers, and viva voce 
interrogation, or is the author of published works of acknowledged 
reputation in that branch of learning— science or philosophy— with 
which he seeks to be identified as a public or private teacher. We have 
no kind of interest in the sale of degrees ; we never sold or bought a 
diploma — not even a British document, and never aided one or more 

persons in any such loathsome and nefarious traffic We had 

intended, originally, to have delivered our knowledge of * Degrees and 
' Degrees ' " at some length, but as space presses we must finish our 
dissection of this most offensive "subject'* on some future occasion. At 
all events there is yet no cake for Cerberus, or his proUge — venerable- 
ex -curate though ho may be, of nearly three years' standing; for when, 
we are assured "by authority," that one college alone has netted the nice- 
sum of dS 10,000 from the sale of Physicians' licences ; and, according to- 
the Lancet (March 30th, 1872), Scotch diplomas are still disgustingly 
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x:he^> and nasty ; a second place of business has obtained more money 
«tlU, and a third institution (so we might proceed) is yet richer and 
richer by the election of "fellows" — real "fellows" of the true English 
language, not a few of whom have, to our personal knowledge, been 
rejected by foreign universities as UTTBELY IGNORANT of Science. 
The just conclusion of Logic and Season is entirely inevitable. " Degrees 
and * Degrees.' " Oh, dear 1 Oh, Beverend Henry Belcher, MA. I Fie 
upon you, JSir I Fie upon you ! Your windy pamphlet is " Flat bur- 
^\bxj as ever was committed." The Foreign Graduate is not a British 
Ass! 

'' What reader of ordinary intelligence can fail to perceive the utter 
"knavery, or egregious folly, of such a contemptible sentence as the 
following — selected almost at random from a host of others (pa^e 61, 
€t seq.) ; — *' When an admiring congregation behold a parson's back, 
ornamented with crimson splendour, they see {amoitgst other things) an 
ambitious customer of an academy , situate at Erlangen, Oiessen, or Tus- 
culum — Leiptic or Timbuctoo, ^'c." We will not pollute our pages by 
further quotations of such infamous language, libelling, as it does, some 
of the greatest and best universities in Europe, America, and the world. 
A word in your ear, Master of Arts Belcher. A clergyman and graduate 
with * honours ' of your own university, was denied acaeulemic dignities at 
each of three of the above ancient seats of learning, within our own 
: personal observation, and your individual calumnies must ultimately 
recoil upon your own diminished head with discredit and disadvantage. 
As given on page 62— literally, cum ipsissimis verbis^ viz. — * ITie obvious 
result of all this is deception, a result, in many cases, deliberately aimed 
at — an unpleasant conclusion to come to respecting a calling whose motto 
should be " Holiness to the Lord," Amen. Beverend Labelled M.A. 1 In 
whatever corner of your cranium may be found any portion of true 
wisdom, add this little piece of good advice, we beseech you, and in 
future time act accordingly, — 

* Cunttbe the verse, how well soe'er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe,* 

'Oentlemen of honour are everywhere bound by a higher standard of 
mental culture than clerical " legality," or medical '' registration." Their 
■exalted, noble souls are rather cosmopolitan in their aspirations. Loving 
^od's Universal Truth, they belong not alone to Ireland or *Great Britain,' 
but in heart and intellect they are devout ministers — alike of the world 
^f Matter, and the world of Spirit." 

"THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO THE EXISTING DEPRECIA- 
TION OF GERMAN UNIVERSITY DEGREES BY THE ENGLISH 
PUBLIC. 

1. A blind partiality to the Universities of Great Britain, 
Bnd the most profound ignorance of the great continental 
seats of learning. 

2. The envy and jealousy which many British graduates 
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and non-graduates, entertain towards those who have gra^ 
duated abroad. 

3. The injustice of some Germans themselves, who,, 
having left their own country without a University degree, 
make no hesitation, for selfish ends, in speaking disparagmgly 
of German Academical honours. 

4. The repeated failures of British graduates and non- 
graduates to obtain German degrees, to whom the continental 
diplomas thereby become a matter of " sour grapes." 

6. The small amount of money generally paid as. 
XTniversity fees. Englishmen being in the habit of estimat- 
ing the value of a thing according to the amount of money 
paid for it. 

6. The granting of degrees in absentia which is considered 
a most heinous offence. 

7. Advertisements in the various newspapers to the effect 
that duly qualified gentlemen desirous of proceeding to, 
degrees in Arts, Plulosophy, &c., oan do so by appljdng ta 
M, A., who will give official instruction for the attainment 
of any degree. 

8. The numerous comments 2Lnd ex parte statements in 
different newspapers on the supposed way in which German 
degrees are obtamed. 

Such, learned reader, are the chief causes which have 
induced unreflecting people in England, to think lightly of 
German University degrees, but our conscience tells us in 
accents too loud to be smothered, that you will not be 
altogether satisfied unless you be furnished with the most, 
conclusive evidence as regards the propositions brought 
under your notice. In demanding this imormation from us. 
we do not in the least consider that you are unjust or un- 
reasonable, yea verily, our thoughts run in a contrary 
direction, and we cannot resist the deep impulses of our 
heart to offer you the most cordial thanks wr wishing to 
know more on this interesting subject. Whenever truth 
and justice are the sole objects to be attained, and we have 
no other end in view, we think no trouble too great, and na 
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^amount of time improperly spent in the pursuit. We shall, 
however, be as brief as possible, because we have no desire 
to exhaust your patience. 

Permit us then, to observe, that there are two ways in 
which intelligent bipeds exercise their powers of ambula- 
tion, there are also two ways in which a subject like ours 
may be treated. In passing over the face of the earth it is 
wonderful to notice what a difference is manifested by 
people. We are not now taking into account their respec- 
tive ages. We will, for satisfaction's sake, admit that they 
are all young stars to whom our remarks apply. Some 
people in walking display great physical power and mental 
determination, because they invariably place one foot before 
the other. These never allow the grass to grow under their 
feet. Others exhibit a sluggishness in their locomotive 
powers of putting one leg behind the other when in the act 
of moving from place to place. In dealing with the previous 
propositions we shall imitate the example of those who place 
the hind leg foremost. We shall therefore begin to consider 
the last first, and then discuss the first last of all. We trust 
this method will give the clearest notion of what we wish to 
advance. 

We shall commence our remarks with the ex parte state- 
ments of the Press. Though we believe that the proprietors 
of newspapers, as a rule, take great pains to learn the truth 
of what they publish, and that they would not allow any- 
thing to appear in the columns of their journals which they 
know to be untrue, still there are, unfortunately, exceptions 
to this laudable line of conduct. There are some proprietors 
that are too ready to listen to every idle rumour, and, pro- 
vided it will go down with people, scruple not to allow such 
rumours, however unfounded, to have a place in their broad 
sheets. They have heard again and again as to the way in 
which German degrees are said to have been obtained, and 
notwithstanding the many improbabilities that would present 
themselves to thoughtful minds, and the grave reflections 
cast upon those who hold "Foreign degrees, they neverthe- 
less manage to find room for the insertion of these periodi- 
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oal attacks; while others are dirty enough to aim at 
throwing mud at those upon whom they have no other 
ohannels through which to inflict injuries. Be you therefore 
warned, intelligent reader, against the folly of allowing 
newspapers to think for you. Take care in time to think 
for yourself and you will find how well it will pay in the 
end. Believe not all you see in type, neither stake your 
reputation upon all you see in print, or you will some day 
have to pay for it. We have already given you a specimen 
of the manner in which newspapers insert articles upon 
certain subjects concerning which they know nothing expept 
mere hearsay. No doubt you know something of the story 
of " the three black crows," and therefore when you read 
the gross misrepresentations in the newspapers about German 
degrees think of the poor fellow who "threw up the three 
black crows.'* We (lo say, in all sincerity, that articles in 
newspapers which are intended for public perusal ought 
not to appear unless based upon truth. We will assert 
with dignMed boldness that there has never yet appeared 
an article in any English newspaper speaking disparagingly 
of German degrees that would not be found baseless if it 
were to be subjected to a rigorous inquiry. If the Editors 
of the press would only take some little pains and trouble 
to ascertain the real facts of such cases, they certainly 
would not disfigure their journals by the insertion of vile 
trash which ought never to be seen in public print. We 
shall, however, be told by way of objection to what we have 
now advanced, that the public press is right in taking 
cognizance of the flagrant advertisements that are to be 
seen from time to time in many of the leading newspapers 
of the day. This is quite right, provided those who wish 
to make them the subject of newspaper articles, take the 
proper view of them. A certain person advertises in the 
newspapers to the eflfect, that gentlemen " desirous of pro- 
ceeding to Foreign University degrees in absentia may 
obtain all the necessary information by addressing M. A., at 
such a place. From these advertisements it is at once 
inferred that the German Universities sell their degrees. 
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und that the advertiser is the accredited English agents 
The bare mention of such a supposition is sufficient to- 
tsondemn it in the judgment of all right-minded people. 
The German TJniversities have no agents in England or in 
any other countries, and the authorities have no more- 
knowledge that such advertisements are to be seen in the 
Anglican newspapers, than " the man in the moon." When 
the continental seats of learning themselves insert such 
advertisements in the public prints it will then be time- 
enough to say they want to traffic in degrees. It is simply 
monstrous to hold the TJniversities of Germany responsible- 
for the act of an individual in Great Britain ! Supposing,, 
however, that the advertiser is personally acquainted with 
some of the professors of a German University, what then P 
Can he influence the authorities to grant a degree to 
Tom, Jack, or Harry P By no means. All he can do is to- 
ascertain upon what conditions such a seat of learning will 
confer its honours, and he can also be instrumental in carry- 
ing on the correspondence on behalf of a candidate for a 
degree. In other words, he will have to forward the 
applicant's documents, &c., and thus effect, in the way of 
correspondence, what the applicant might do for himself. 
For this there must be a charge, as people cannot afford to- 
work for naught. We see neither, wrong nor harm in this^ 
If candidates, properly qualified, which implies a good deal 
more than most' people imagine, for University honours- 
wish to obtain them from Germany they should communi- 
cate with the Universities themselves, and then they would 
run no risk of imposition. Many degrees, said to have come- 
from Germany, have been manmactured in England, while 
purchasers eventually found to their cost how beautifully they 
had been swindled. We have personal knowledge of two 
such cases. One was a Ph.D. of Erlangen, and the other 
an M.D. of Giessen. The bearer of the former being asked 
by a shrewd friend jfrom what University he had acquired 
his degree, said Erlangen. The friend immediately writes, 
to the Dean of the Philosophical Faculty of that Univeraty 
to ask if the Ph.D. degree nad been coBdferred upon such an. 
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Englishman bearing the name forwarded to the University. 
It was afterwards discovered that the bit of parchment had 
been manufactured in one of our large towns. The M.D. 
of Giessen found that he had been swindled in a similar 
manner, his degree being of English production. 

Some years ago we were credibly informed that diplomas, 
purporting to be from the English Universities, were sold 
in Germany, but the vendor, finding scarcely any candidates 
for the spurious degrees, abandoned a nefarious undertaking 
which could only render him an object of unmitigated con- 
tempt. Now, supposing the people of Fatherland had been 
as gullible as John Bull, and patronised the would-be 
impostor, what must have been the consequences ? We 
say the probabilities are, that the English Universities 
would have been represented by the German press, if it 
were as credulous as that of Great Britain, as degree- 
trading establishments, and be denounced accordingly in no 
measured terms. Well, would anything be more unfair or 
unjust than to identify the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge with a swindler, and hold those learned Bodies 
responsible for his villainous deeds ? Englishmen would 
be astonished and disgusted at such conduct, and very 
properly so too. This, however, is precisely the way in 
which the German seats of learning are treated by the 
English. Certain unprincipled persons pretend to be agents 
of continental seats of learning, and stupid Englishmen, 
ambitious of honours, go to them, pay heavy fees, and get 
dubbed with a species of " doctorate " which truly is not 
worth the paper on which it is written. This is called a 
German Degree I ! ! A German degree indeed ! What 
humbug ! It is neither more nor less than a fraudulent 
document, designed, executed, sealed, and delivered by an 
unprincipled scoundrel to a recipientwho, if no: a complete 
idiot, cannot, under the most favourable circumstances, be 
regarded as being in possession of more than ten to the 
dozen. 

There are two sorts of these vendors of spurious degrees, 
and it will perhaps be interesting to learn the rnodm 
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operandi of each. The more daring would advertise to 
assist gentlemen in procuring degrees in absentia^ and when 
certain aspirants to University honours write to ask what 
will be required for obtaining such and such a degree, they 
will receive by the next post, or in the least time possible, 
a short note, informing them that very little indeed will be 
required for the degree, and that they (the supposed 
agents) will interest themselves on behalf of their clients. 
Papers, testimonials, &c., are duly sent to these vendors, 
who manufacture the diplomas, and, in the course of a 
month or so, inform their dupes that they have received 
official information from such a IJniversity that the docu- 
ments are quite satisfactory, and, on payment of such a sum, 
perhaps £30 or £40, the degree sought will be conferred. 
The money must, be paid before the honour is conferred. 
This is forthcoming, and in due course the candidate gets 
dubbed with his worthless trash and spurious honour. 

The less bold do not go so far as this. They advertise 
in a similar way, and on being applied to for information, 
they request their client to forward the necessary papers, 
and so much money to defray preliminary expenses. After 
retaining these documents, some of which may be very 
valuable, for two or three weeks, they will inform their 
client that they have not been able to succeed with the 
authorities of the University to which they had made appli- 
cation. They advise him to allow them to try another 
University, promising certain success this time, but not for- 
getting to give a decided hint that so much more money 
will be required to defray the extra expense. Another sum 
is accordingly despatched, and before long the ambitious 
candidate, after being fleeced out of ten or fifteen pounds, 
or perhaps more, begins to open his eyes to the fact that he 
has been in the hands of a set of swindlers, who have never 
been in communication with any University whatever. 
Sometimes the more audacious impostors hand over to their 
patrons diplomas from Universities that have no existence. 
This has been the case in respect to America. While, 
however, we are endeavouring to expose such rascals, wo 
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must be careful not to place the innocent amongst such 
base company. We believe there have been, and are still, 
gentlemen who act with the strictest honour in respect of 
those whose claims to a degree they are requested to repre- 
sent to the Universities of Germany. For the sake of 
example, we vsdll suppose that a gentleman of education, 
good position, and a man of literary attainments wished to 
take the Ph.D. degree, but is quite ignorant as to the 
conditions upon which that degree will be conferred. What 
is such a one to do ? He can apply to the party whose 
advertisement he has seen in a leading journal, and he will 
furnish him with all the necessary instructions, communicate 
with any University in particular from which it is desired 
to obtain the degree, read over the candidate's certificates, 
thesis, petition, curriculum vitce, ascertain his status in 
society, the vocation he follows, his moral character and so 
forth, and if he considers that his client does not come up 
to the standard required by the University whose honours 
are sought, he will, with the least possible delay, inform the 
aspirant of the fact, and thus save unnecessary expense. 
These gentlemen have a reputation at stake, and would 
under no circumstances bring under the notice of the 
TIniversity authorities a candidate for an academical honour 
concerning whose claims to the distinction they had not the 
most undoubted proofs. 

Our advice, however, to those who wish to obtain German 
degrees, is, to communicate with the authorities themselves, 
from whom they will soon learn what is required of them 
before the degree will be conferred. By following the 
counsel here given the aspirants to Foreign honours will 
save tim«, money, and disappointment, provided that they 
can prove by the work demanded of them that they are 
literati. Should the writings of the candidate be deemed 
satisfactory, he will be informed of the fact, and at the same 
time be apprised as to the amount to be paid for the 
University degree thus obtained. On the other hand, 
should his works not show sufficient merit, his documents 
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will be returned with the remark umati'ifactory, and he will 
have had only the expense of postage. 

We will in this place mention a fact which indicates the 
credulity and presumption that have prevailed in England 
as regards the mode of procuring German degrees. 

About seven years ago, an Englishman belonging to a 
certain University, and occupying a good position, forwarded 
to a German University, without previous application, a 
dissertation, with certificates, other documents, and £30 in 
Prussian money, believing that, within three weeks or a 
month, he would receive the doctorate he so carefuUv 
sought. The Dean of the Faculty, however, did not try 
his patience by keeping him in suspense. In the course of 
ten days he received a curt reply, couched in elegant Latin, 
to the effect that his papers and money were returned, and 
that the honour he sought could not be conferred on such 
conditions. Of course this party had listened to the various 
false rumours about the Academical honours of German}-, 
and accordingly fancied that money could rectify all short- 
comings. We need hardly remind the reader that his eyes 
were then opened for the first time, and as a natural conse- 
quence he has ever since entertained very different notions 
about German degrees. Erudition is the thing to go down 
with the learned Bodies abroad. Money is quite a secondary 
matter. In closing this portion of our pamphlet it may 
be as well to state for the benefit of those who are desirous 
of gaining Foreign degrees, that, after fixing upon any 
University in particular, they should forward their com- 
munications to the Dean of the Faculty in which they wish 
to graduate. The correspondence should be written either 
in German or in Latin. The latter language is preferred. 

As regards the granting of degrees in absentia, we may 
observe that all Universities do this under certain circum- 
stances ; Germany on a larger scale than others, for this 
simple reason, that the demand for German degrees is so 
much greater than for those of any other country. This is 
only done, however, after the authorities have satisfied 
ihemselves as to the merits of the candidates. On this 
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point we shall have to speak more fully when treating of 
the real value of a University degree. It is true the 
University fees are not excessive, and instead of this fact 
tending to depreciate the value of a diploma in the estima- 
tion of Englishmen generally, we should be inclined to 
consider it a very strong recommendation. Learning, and 
not money, as already intimated, is the chief quahfication 
for receiving a University degree from Fatherland. Degrees 
granted upon any other terms are worthless. 

If certificates granted by Universities for literary acquire- 
ments are to be estimated in proportion to the amount of 
money charged and paid for them, and not according to 
their intrinsic worth, we shall often be compelled to draw 
the most erroneous conclusions as to real merit, regarding 
wise men as fools and fools as wise men. The empty head 
that could afford to pay high terms for his doubtful honour, 
under such circumstances, would, in public estimation, rank 
above one that had paid less, though he possessed ten times 
the learning and fifty times the brains of his more wealthy 
colleague. We therefore repeat, that unless a degree be 
granted upon the score of learning it is a practical falsehood 
and an imposition upon the public, and the man who can 
wear such a questionable distinction, ought to be scouted as 
a living Judas. It is of no use for him to say that he 
obtained it from Oxford or Cambridge, or any other British 
or Foreign University, neither will it avail him anything to 
assert that there are legions of others who came into pos- 
session of their diplomas in a similar manner. It is equally 
bad let the degree come whence it may. We will therefore 
dwell no longer upon this part of our treatise, but conclude 
by expressing a hope that no University degree will hence- 
forth be regarded as possessing an intrinsic value merely 
on account of its having cost the purchaser a large sum of 
money. Let not Englishmen, then, attempt to undervalue 
a German degree because it does not cost so much money 
as it would if obtained in England. We shall have the 
pleasure of showing, by and by, what candidates have to 
do for English and Foreign degrees respectively. 
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Let not the reader be at all uneasy in liis mind when we 
venture to inform him that there exists a certain class of 
men in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to whom nearly all Englishmen who have graduated abroad 
are objects of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. This may appear to be a most singular and startUng 
announcement to many, but the truth of the assertion is 
beyond a shadow of doubt. We will, for the sake of being 
definite, go on to specify the classes of individuals who take 
special delight in vilifjring such as have taken continental 
titles. The persons to whom we refer are for the most part 
professional* men, who pride themselves upon having had 
the education of gentlemen, men who have been trained in 
one of the celebrated English Universities. Professionally 
they come under three heads, namely, parsons, school- 
masters, and medical men. The special manner in which 
the venom operates is the most barefaced when the English 
graduate happens to have any dealings with the Foreign 
graduate. It is parson against parson, schoolmaster against 
schoolmaster, and medical man against medical man. 

Manifold are the tricks, devices, and falsehoods resorted 
to for the purpose of depreciating a foreign graduate in the 
eyes of the British public, and to so great an extent has 
this been done, that a man need only say that he holds a 
continental degree, and the bare assertion will be sufficient 
to raise a very strong prejudice against him. This, then, 
being the present state of things, there must be some cause, 
or causes, whether real or imaginary, that lead to it, and 
we must point out those causes, otherwise we can hardly 
expect the reader will be satisfied. The real cause is envy 
and jealousy. We can assure the candid reader that these 
are the reasons why continental graduates are so grossly 
misrepresented by a set of unprincipled men. We deeply 
regret to say it, but we are bound to speak the truth, that 
the most notorious vilifiers in this respect are parsons, espe- 
cially those of the Established Church. Out of scores of 
instances we will mention three, all of which pertain to 
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clergymen of the Church of England, the men who are 
supposed to preach charity and goodwill. 

No. I. We very well remember the case of a clergyman, 
-who held a foreign title, being invited on one occasion to 
officiate for a brother clergyman, who was a graduate of 
Cambridge. The invitation was accepted, and in due course 
the foreign graduate appeared before the audience to dis- 
charge his clerical functions. Well, the service was so 
efficiently and impressively rendered by our continental 
graduate, and his sermon such a masterpiece, that the con- 
gregation was struck with admiration. There happened to 
be many present that had listened to pulpit discourses for 
twenty, thirty, and even forty years, and yet even these 
churchmen and churchwomen unanimously asserted that 
they had not heard' the like. This was all very good, kind, 
and most gratifying, and especially so when we bear iu 
mind that the remarks emanated from strangers. A few 
days afterwards, several of those who heard the sermon 
were dining with the incumbent of the church, and the 
conversation turned upon what took place at the church on 
the previous Sunday. All present, with one exception, 
were of opinion that the sermon was very learned and very 
clever, and they persisted in expressing their admiration of 
the preacher's abilities. The ex 3eption to which we have 
referred was a parson who had been taking duty at another 
church in the immediate neighbourhood. This rev. gentle- 
man was in no way acquainted with the clergyman who 
had been sg much praised ; he had never seen him, and 
never exchanged one word with him in his life, and yet his 
envy and Jcaloiisj^ were so strong when listening to the praises 
of a brother clergjonan, that he could not allow the matter 
to drop without attempting to prejudice the rest of the 
guests against the man who had given so mufeh satisfaction. 
Not being able to gainsay the learning, scholarship, and 
abilities of the man of whom he became jealous, what 
meanness does this divine resort to think you ? Knowing 
there was a strong prejudice against German degrees, he 
took advantage of this baseless weakness, and informed thg 
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host, and hostess, and the guests, that the clergyman upon 
whom they had pronounced such high encomiums was only 
a German doctor! True, he was only a German doctor, 
but it would seem that the German doctor had made an 
impression that neither he himself nor any English doctor 
had been able to effect. XJntil this time the clergyman had 
been in the habit of visiting the church in question, and otter 
neighbouring churches, and those who heard him began to 
think him a clever man, but the gentleman, who was only 
a Gentian doctor, displayed such evident superiority that 
our envious friend had the sense to see that his reputation 
began from that moment to decrease, and he has never 
appeared before that same audience, or even in the neigh- 
bourhood since the occurrence. As regards the remark 
about a man being only a German doctor , we need only say 
that it calls to our mind the observation of an old woman 
• who, when speaking of Sir Isaac Newton, said in a lament- 
able manner, "Poor fellow, after all he was only a philo- 
sopher ! " 

No. II The next case is that of a rev. gentleman who 
was a doctor of philosophy of a certain German university. 
He became curate to an incumbent who was a graduate of 
Cambridge. Matters went on very quietly and apparently 
very satisfactorily for about three or four months, when the 
superiority of the German graduate became more and more 
conspicuous. This the incumbent could not endure, and 
therefore he began tj try what he could do to counteract 
the growing respect for his curate, knowing how ineffectual 
it would be to assert the curate was not a first-rate man, 
after the most ample proofs had been given ; he resorted as 
usual to the old game of trying to operate upon the ignor- 
ance, credulity, and prejudice of the people, in reference to 
academical degrees from abroad. The first step in the drama 
was to fabricate a barefaced falsehood, and cause it to be 
spread among the congregation, to the effect that the 
doctorate of his curate was not recognised by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, and that for the future they should address 
him as Mr., and not as Doctor. So matters went on for 
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several montlis, until the curate found it absolutely neces- 
sary to take some notice of the report. On a certain day 
the vicar of another church said to the curate, " Doctor, are- 
you aware that our Bishop does not recognise your degree?" 
The doctor replied " that he had heard some vague reports on 
the subject, but added, that he had never thought it worth 
his while to trouble himself about the Bishop/' " What 
jiuthority have you," said the doctor, " for asserting that the 

Bishop of does not recognise my degree ?" The vicar 

replied to this effect : ** Your own incumbent told me so him- 
.^elf, and you have my permission to state that I was your in- 
ibrmant." " Thank you," said the doctor, " for your kindness 
and courtesy ; I will take the necessary steps to clear this 
matter up." The curate, who had treated the affair as almost 
beneath his notice^ found that self-respect required, yea, de- 
manded, that he should enquire into so grave a case. 
Accordingly he proceeded by the earliest tram possible to- 
the Bishop, and had the good fortune to find his lordship at 
home. After the customary salutation, he made the Bishop' 
acquainted with the nature of his visit, and thus interrogated 
his lordship: "l^ow, my lord, have you ever either in private 
or in public declared that you did not recognise my Grerman 
degree of doctor of philosophy, because, I will not allow 
myself to be represented as a quack or an impostor , either 
by my incumbent, or by your lordship. The degree which 
I wear I earned by the sweat of my brain, and having been 
conferred upon me by one of the most learned faculties of 
the world, I will maintain its value and my right to use it 
against every sciolist, coxcomb, and ignoramus in the world, 
be he bisliop, priest, or deacon." The Bishop, in reply, said : 
" The whole affair is a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to 
end. I never said that I ignored your doctorate, for till this 
moment I really did not know that you were a doctor of 
philosophy ; and if I did not know that you had taken that 
title how would it be possible for me to say I ignored it. 
^Such a remark never fell from my lips. My advice to you 
is this : Gro to your incumbent and tell him from me that 
he has been guilty of misrepresentation in reference to your 
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degree, and that I am liiglily displeased with his conduct. 
I also counsel you to make any, and every use you can ot" 
the titles that learned bodies, whether at home or abroad, 
have conferred upon you. At both the examinations you 
passed under me, you did yourself the greatest credit." The 
doctor returned, informed his incumbent of the interview 
with the Bishop, which filled him with astonishment and 
shame. From this time till the termination of the engage- 
ment, the doctor was almost invariably excluded from the 
pulpit, though the congregation had expressed a strong de- 
sire to hear him more frequently. The last falsehood fab- 
ricated by his incumbent in order to meet the demands of 
his people was, that the doctor had no time to prepare 
sermons. 

No. III. There was a certain Doctor of Divinity of one 
of the Universities of the United Kingdom who had 
engaged a Curato that ultimately became a Doctor of 
Philosophy of Giessen, Germany. He had not been long 
officiating under his new master when the Congregation 
began to fancy they could see more in the Foreign Doctor 
than in the English one ; and what was the result ? The 
Incumbent became jealous of his Curate and nothing but 
resignation would satisfy the dictatorial superior. The 
Curate ultimately gave up his post for the sake of peace 
and quietness. Let the reader remember that these are 
not merely exceptional cases. They are most common. 
We have heard of this jealousy showing itself in another 
direction. A certain Vicar would not permit his Curate, 
who was from a ^Theological^ College, to wear his hood, 
thinking, we suppose, that that would lower the Curate's 
standing in the estimation of the Congregation. Had he 
been possessed of a Foreign degree, he would of course 
have been attacked upon that score. 

The same sort of thing prevails in reference to medical 
Inen and schoolmasters. A gentleman holding a foreign 
degree happens to be a schoolmaster, and he succeeds in his 
profession beyond the English graduate in the same sphere 
of labour, and what is again the result ? The old game. 
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Jealousy arises, and the foreign title is attacked. The 
wearer of it is an impostor, and a quack, and in fact any- 
thing and everything that is bad. Such then is the way men 
of real education, men of honour and integrity are misre- 

J}resented by a certain section of society, and other people 
ess designing generally have not the penetration to see 
through these unscrupulous detractors, these moral assassins. 

Now supposing these gentlemen had the same eminent 
qualifications minus their degrees, what then ? They 
would receive the eflfects of jealousy in another form. Their 
remarks must then take another turn. They would be 
spoken of as being literates, which expression seems now 
to mean illiterate, not university-men, and so on. While the 
enemies of truth are compelled from the force of circum- 
stances and facts to admit that the foreign graduate is 
clever, a scholar, a deep thinker, and the like, they have 
the audacity to speak in the most disparaging manner of 
his degree. Does this not appear the most absurd thing 
imaginable ? As well might they complain of a man's hat 
or coat as to attempt to undervalue a distinction which a 
body of learned men, say from 40 to 60 in number, con- 
ferred upon him propter merita. The fault would surely be 
with the University authorities rather than with the 
recipients of the honours so conferred. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson very properly observed that, " Censure is a tax 
which men have to pay for being eminent." Yes, patient 
reader, the dastardly attacks you so often hear made upon 
foreign graduates are the offspring of the green-eyed monster. 
We close this part of our tract by stating that we were 
acquainted with a foreign graduate who wrote some excel- 
lent works, but we have heard of jealous customers affirm- 
ing that the man never composed them himself but paid 
other people to write them for him. How ready we are to 
attempt to depreciate virtues in others which we do not 
ourselves possess. How utterly are such calumnies beneath 
the character of a man with a spark of honour. 

It has sometimes happened that Germans themselves 
coming into this country without any University standing, 
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and wishing to be upon an equality with those of their 
countrymen who were graduates, have done their best to 
make the British public think as little as possible of 
Grerman University degrees. Such men are a disgrace to 
Fatherland. They make it appear that they could have 
had the degrees had they chosen without learning anything 
beyond that which they already possessed This, however, 
is not all we have to say respecting Germans themselves. 
At one time three seats of learning in Germany, were 
selected for attack, and a certain German, who professed to 
be a Ph.D. of Heidelberg, joined with the detractors from 
the three seats of learning, and represented one of the 
universities, if our memory serves us rightly, as an old barn^ 
wherein one or two clerks were kept just to answer corres- 
pondents. Reader, would you, or could you, credit such a 
calumniator when we tell you from our own personal 
knowledge that this ** eld harn^^ is one of the most celebrated 
universities in Germany, having 500 students and 40 pro- 
fessors and teachers, amongst whom was at that time the 
famous Baron Liebig? We hold the vile trash of this 
writer in our hands at the present moment. We sent a 
rejoinder to his calumnies, but he had the prudence to make 
no farther, statements. So much then for what some dis- 
appointed Germans have to say concerning the seats of 
learning on the Continent. We might say much more, but 
we think it would only be a waste of time to dilate further 
on the subject. 

Another cause why German degrees are not so esteemed 
as they ought to be is owing to the fact that Englishmen, 
who know little about any country except their own, and 
not too much about that, are apt to imagine that nothing 
is valuable unless it be produced in England. Just as they 
are accustomed to say there is no place like England, so in 
like manner are they in the habit of fancying that no degree 
has the value of a British degree. The blunder is a griev- 
ous one, and the conclusion most erroneous, as will appear 
in due course. 

Now, beloved reader, we shall not be thought imperti- 
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nent if we venture to ask a few questions on the whole sub- 
ject in which we have been for some short time engaged. 
Arguments are very good things, but facts are such stern 
realities that you cannot get rid of them quite so easily. 
German degrees, as you are well aware, are disregarded 
by many people who do not know any better, and they are 
represented by multitudes of others who do know better, as 
degradations rather than honourable distinctions. 

If this be true, it must occur to the mind of any thought- 
ful man as being surpassingly strange that men of the 
greatest note from all parts of the world, and especially 
from England, should be so desirous of obtaining these ques- 
tionable titles. If so worthless as they are represented to be, 
why make so much ado about them? If English degrees 
are so superior to those from the continent, how comes it 
to pass that, while hundreds of Englishmen seek German 
degrees, Germans seldom, if ever, seek English degrees? 
Those who have their own selfish ends to serve, will tell us 
that Englishmen go to Germany for academic honours, be- 
cause they cannot get them in England. 

What does this mean ? We suppose the insinuation is 
intended to convey the notion that a man who aspires to 
foreign honours, has not the necessary intellectual and 
scholarly attainments to secure English honours. An im- 
putation, such as this, can only serve to amuse those who 
are acquainted with the facts of the case. The reverse is 
the truth. In point of. fact it is a question of time and 
money. For instance, a man of solid attainments, possessing 
abilities beyond what is required for a degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge, is desirous ol graduating. Should he proceed 
to either of these seats of learning, he must remain there 
between three and four years before the degree will be 
•obtained, thus entailing upon him a useless loss of time and 
money. Why should not a man of this description be 
allowed to proceed at once to his degree P 

Now Germany meets the requirements of such a man as 
we have mentioned. Let him but show the German Uni- 
versities that he can come up to their standard of intellec- 
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tual culture, and he will, in a comparatively short tiiae» 
obtain his degree. It may be noted here that many 
Englishmen, after graduating at home, endeavour to secure 
German degrees. This fact proves their sterling value. 
We now subjoin a few instances that have come under our 
personal knowledge. 

On one occasion we introduced two English graduates, wlio 
had distinguished themselves at home, to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of a German University for the purpose of being in- 
formed what would be expected from them for takmg a 
degree. One a reverend gentleman, who was a graduate in 
honours of an English University, expressed a wish to take 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity. This divine was specially 
carefiil to impress upon the mind of the Vice-Chancellor 
that he was already a distinguished graduate of an English 
University.; but just imagine his surprise on being told by 
the learned Professor, that they cared very little about 
English degrees in Germany, and the candidate for D.D. 
found that his English degree was of no service to him in 
applying for a German degree. " The first qualification.,'* 
said the Vice-Chancellor, " required of you is, that you shall 
have written and published one or more works on some theolo- 
gical subject, which must be submitted to the Theological 
Faculty, and if your work or works show sufficient merit, you 
will then be informed what you have further to do. No^w, 
sir, what original work have you written and published on 
theology ?" The reverend gentleman replied thus : " I have 
published nothing on theology." " Then," said the Professor, 
"your application cannot be entertained." Not willing to 
be deprived of the D.D., the English Parson said, " Can I 
not attend the lectures at the University and then take tHe 
degree ?" Vice-Chancellor, " You can attend the lectures 
of any or all the Faculties in the University, if you like, 
but the degree will not be conferred upon you merely on 
that ground, you will still be compelled to write and 
publish an original theological work before your appli- 
cation can he entertained" Our friend, after this inter-^ 
view withdrew, apparently in great astonishment, and 
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as soon as an opportunity occurred, we asked him what 
he thought of German degrees after what he had 
learnt from the fountain head? He thus answered: — 
" I return to my native country with very different notions 
respecting German degrees than those I had when I came on 
the Continent." This gentleman had been foolish enough 
to believe that £5 or £10 would be quite sufficient to 
procure him a D.D. He, like multitudes of others, had 
listened to the false rumours in England about German 
degrees, but when he had the opportunity of putting the 
matter to the test, he soon found to his mortification how 
miserably he had been misled. He was taught a lesson 
that he will, we hope, never forget. 

We have personal knowledge of another eminent English- 
man who applied for ihe Ph.D. degree, but he fared no 
better than the other gentleman, though he produced his 
English diplomas. A third wished for the degree of M.D., 
and though he actually held three British diplomas, he was 
informed that his English qualifications were of no service 
to him for procuring the degree of M.D., but if he held the 
requisite certificates from a German University he could 
have the degree desired. We may also mention here that 
when a degree has been conferred by one univer&ity in 
Fatherland, that degree so conferred, is recognised by all the 
universities throughout Germany. To hold a title therefore 
jfrom one seat of learning in Germany is virtually to hold it 
from all the seats of learning. On this account no man 
who is a doctor in any faculty in one university, can be 
created a doctor in the same faculty in another imiversity. 

In one portion of our pamphlet we had occasion to inform 
the reader that the English clerical graduates were much in 
the habit of vilifjdng foreign graduates ; and here we must 
remind him that the writer of the baseless article in the 
jRocIc, to which reference has been made, is a clergyman of 
the Church of England. The writer of the letter in the 
Englinh Churchman, reflecting upon foreign degrees, is a 
clergyman. The author of the pamphlet entitled " Degrees 
and * Degrees ' " is a clergyman. This, to say the least, ia 
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-most remarkable. One Avould almost be led to suppose that 
these clerical snobs, fancied their holy calling conferred upon 
them special privileges to abuse other gentlemen. It is such 
vile traducers as these that bring discredit on religion. We 
>do not hestitate to affirm that if one or all of these de- 
tractors were to be closely examined, they would be found 
as ignorant of German degrees as the ''man in the moon/' 
We charitably hope this to be so, and therefore look upon 
their credulity, ignorance, audacity, and impudence, with 
pity and a feeling of shame to think that men engaged in the 
sacred office of the ministry of Christ could be guilty of such 
conduct. We earnestly advise them to " Bead, mark, leartiy 
.and inwardly digest " Matt, vii., 22, 23. 

.ON THE REAL VALUE OF ENGLISH AND GERMAN DEGREES. 

To hear young men from Oxford and Cambridge, and 
.other English and Irish Universities talk, one would almost 
.be induced to conclude that England and Ireland are the 
.only countries in the habitable globe in which • there are 
Universities, University degrees, and University hoods. Of 
.course we can only ascribe this to gross ignorance, or a spe- 
cies of conceit more intolerable than ignorance. If Oxford 
.and Cambridge grant hoods of a certain colour for the use of 
.their graduates, why may not other Universities do the same ? 
Jf other Universities have the same colours to represent 
the same degrees, what have Oxford and Cambridge to 
.do with that? Surely each University is independent and 
»€an make its own regulations. Should you, dear reader, be 
a foreign graduate and wear a hood lined with crimson 
silk, you will find the Sciolists, Coxcombs, and Empty-heads, 
from Oxford and Cambridge, telling you that you are 
wearing an Oxford hood. Poor creatures ! Did you ever 
hear the like of such childish ignorance? These are the 
gentlemen who mount the pulpit to instruct their fellow- 
jcreatures ! AVhat solemn mockery ! Let us, however, pro- 
ceed with the main question before us, namely, the real 
yalue of English and German degrees. 

All English degrees are conferred either upon the score 
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of acquired knowledge, or by the keeping of certain statutes 
and paying fees. The pi*eliininary degree is B. A., and in 
order to obtain this title the candidate has to pass certain 
examinations to satisfy his examiners that he has read 
certain books, and acquired from them a certain amount of 
knowledge. ^ Upon this ground alone is the degree granted. 
Having obtained the B.A., the next degree granted to hiTn 
is that of M.A., which he can have at the expiration of 
three years after taking his B.A. In other words, there 
must be an interval of three years between the taking of 
the *B.A. and the M.A. Why this interval should be 
insisted upon we are not prepared to say, though we may 
think what we Kke about it, and of course we have our own 
opinion, which we shall, for the present at all events, keep 
-within the precincts of our own bosom. At the end, then, 
of these three yeats, the B.A. becomes an M.A., by paying 
a good roimd sum of shining gold or Bank of England notes. 
He passes through no examination. The degree is simply 
BOUGHT. If the gentleman who is thus dubbed M.A. 
"be a parson, his exjjenses do not stop here. What do you 
think his next step is ? He casts aside his B.A. hood and 
his B.A. gown, which he has hitherto worn in the presence 
of his congregation, and the next time he appears before his 
audience in the sacred edifice, you see him adorned with an 
M.A. hood and an. M.A. gown, all of which are bought,, 
namely, his M.A. degree, his M.A. hood, and M.A. gown, 
and yet his admiring congregation are in such profound 
ignorance that they believe he has, during his few days' 
absence, been undergoing a most rigorous examination and 
winning new honours ! Did any one ever know or hear of 
a greater farce than this ? 

When the M.A. has been held twelve years he can then ge 
in for his D.D., which is the highest of all degrees. Well, 
what is required of him for this distinguished title P The 
chi^ element is a large sum of money, and as regards woxk^ 
very little indeed — a sermon in English and a sermon in 
Liatin, which, if he cannot write them himself, he can by pay- 
ment get wiser heads than his own to do for him. In 
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many cases, however, nothing at all is done except the 
pajdng of the University fees. 

It is obvious, then, to every unprejudiced reader of these 
pages that, so far as Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin are 
concerned,, the B.A. degree is more indicative of scholar- 
ship than either M.A. or D.D., because the former is 
obtained by examination, while the latter are procured 
without examination at all. If this be so, you will say, 
kind reader, why not make a man D.D. at once and thus 
have done with him P This would not do, because by such 
a practice the university coffers would suffer. Though the 
amount of learning required for the D.D. in our English 
universities is very small, yet there is another requisite 
which is so large that many who covet the D.D. cannot 
procure it. The money item is very considerable, and 
we rejoice to know it is so, otherwise Doctors of 
Divinity would be as plentiful as blackberries in autumn. 
Knowing the high price of this degree in England, and 
feeling their incumbents could hardly afford to pay the 
university fees, congregations have sometimes subscribed 
and raised the necessary fands to pay for the D.D. The 
friends of the parson, however, labour xinder a grave 
delusion in supposing that intellectual attainments, instead 
of money, are the main qualifications for obtaining the 
university honour. We can assure our friends that unless 
their respected pastor had the money in his pocket, he 
would not succeed, though he had the brains and learning of 
Socrates or Plato, nay, even the wisdom of Solomon to boot ! 

Since a man in our English Universities can proceed to 
the J higher degrees merely because he has taken the B.A., 
the qualifications for which mainly consist in mathematical 
and classical knowledge, it must follow that such a one may 
and actually does obtain the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
without any special preparation for so respectable a degree. 
In plain English our reasoning will amount to this. A 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, with a very moderate 
knowledge of Mathematics or the Classics gets his B.A. 
and ultimately, though almost an ignoramus in the science 
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of theology, is created a Doctor of Divinity. Now to 
make any one a D.D., merely on the ground that he has 
studied Mathematics, or Greek and Latin, is, in our judg- 
ment, as preposterous as it would be to send a youth to 
learn the art of tailoring whom you intend to make a 
cobbler. It is, however, worse than this. It is a practical 
falsehood, for it represents the owner of the honour as skilled 
in the science of theology, when in fact he is compara- 
tively ignorant of the subject. It is difficult to say which 
deserves the greater condemnation, the man who can 
receive and wear such an empty honour or the University 
authorities that confer it. The fact is that a Doctor of 
Divinity from an English source is not a Doctor of Divinity. 
He may be a doctor in Mathematics or a doctor in Classics, 
but he is not a Doctor of Divinity. Moreover, no 
knowledge of Hebrew is required for an English D.D. 
Just fancy a man professing to be a theologian and yet pro- 
foundly ignorant of the language in which the Old 
Testament was written. 

We shall not stop here, but we will go further and assert 
that the Student who has not an accurate knowledge of the 
Hebrew Language, will never thoroughly understand the 
Old Testament Scriptures, neither must he expect without 
Hebrew to acquire a critical knowledge of the l^ew Testa- 
ment, because, though written in Greek, it is idiomatically 
Hebrew. The writers of the New Testament were Jews, and 
the language in which they wrote, viz : Greek, was foreign 
to them. To bring the niceties of Attic Greek to bear upon 
the New Testament is quite as absurd as it would be to 
speak Latin to an infant. 

Again, we may judge how little knowledge is required for 
a degree at our English Seats of learning from the time that 
a Student is expected to remain at the University. A young 
man leaves school when about eighteen years of age, and 
proceeds to the University, where he remains a littje more 
than three years. The Academical year consists of twenty 
six weeks, and consequently the xindergraduate has for 
active study about a year and a half, or at all events very 
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little more. Now let us deduct from this the hours spent in 
Exercise, Amusements, Dinner Parties, Cricketing, Rowing, 
and other games and pranks which we will not specify, and 
then what time is left for mental cultivation ? Taking the 
most favourable view of this case, the Students do not get 
upon an average one whole year's actual study. What can 
a man learn and know in a year ? The truth is they have 
not had time to become Scholars, and yet we hear of these 
Young Sprigs being Scholars, Tutors, Senior Wranglers, 
and Fellows of their respective Colleges! It requires 
only a grain of common sense to see the himibug of all 
this. Men of learning they cannot be, for they have not 
had time to become so. 

What, we ask, in all sincerity, can any man know at the 
age of twenty two? It is morally, intellectually, and 
physically impossible for any man to be a Scholar, a ripe 
Scholar, under thirty years of age. Lads, for we shall not 
attempt to dignify them with the epithet of meriy may cut a 
tolerably good figure by showing they have a passable 
knowledge of the writings of others, but they can produce 
little or nothing out of their own brains. On exammation, 
the learning they possess will be discovered to be borrowed 
or stolen knowledge. They will invariably be able to tell 
you what other men have said, but seldom, if ever, must 
you expect to hear anything original from them. We do 
not behove in such Scholars, Tutors, Wranglers, and Fellows, 
and we shall very soon give our reasons for what we now 
advance. 

We have for the present said quite enough in reference to 
the manner in which English degrees are obtained, and we 
doubt not that the Reader will by this time have discovered 
that the writer of this brochure does not entertain the highest 
opinion of either the Universities or the degrees they confer. 
The discovery is founded upon truth. We see nothing to 
admire about the degrees, but a great deal to condemn. 

The Universities of Germany confer degrees upon a 
system and a principle entirely different from the way in 
which such academical distinctions are granted in the 
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United Kingdom. All the Universities of England grant 
degrees to men 6i imtruction only. The Universities of 
Germany never do anything of the sort. German Univer- 
sities confer their degrees only upon men of education. We 
know of no instance in which a candidate for a degree, who 
was merely a man of instruction, ever obtained an acade- 
mical honour from a German source. This distinction is so 
great and so important to be kept in view, that if wo lose 
sight of it, we shall never be able to ascertain the real but 
vital difference between an English and a German Univer- 
sity degree. In fact, the whole question is disposed of by 
keeping this distinction in view. A man might be compe- 
tent to take all the honours and degrees that the Universi- 
ties of England could confer upon him, and yet be utterly 
incompetent to procure a German degree. This assertion 
will appear very strange to the ignorant and thoughtless, 
and will probably be sneered at by the conceited snob. We 
shall, however, be glad to explain ourselves. We have in 
more places than one, shown that English Universities 
confer degrees on the score of borrowed knowledge, and 
therefore, the more knowledge a man can acquire from the 
writings of others, a catalogue of ^hich is presented by the 
University authorities, the higher will be his degree. 
Knowledge thus acquired we call imtruction; but be it 
remembered it is not education, Now, instruction always 
works from the circumference to the centre ; whereas edu- 
cation always works from the centre to the circumference. 
Instructioil mainly consists in pouring knowledge into a 
man, while education consists in bringing knowledge out of 
him. A man of instruction walks upon crutches, a man 
of education goes upon his own legs. A man of instruction 
is like a pawnbroker, he deals in second-hand goods ; a 
man of education deals in none but his own goods. lij is 
an easy matter to meet with people of instruction by thou- 
sands, but not so with people of education. The German 
Universities, then, confer degrees for what comes out of the 
man, while the English universities grant their degrees on 
account of that which has been put into the man. Which, 
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dear reader, would you prefer, a bottle that had to be 
filled, or a bottle that only required to be emptied ? The 
German test measures a man's mental developmenty whereas 
an English examination merely goes in for ascertaining 
what amount of knowledge has been acquired. 

Every German graduate is the author of some elaborate 
thesis or work which indicates his qualification for the honour 
to which he aspires ; English graduates need not be, and 
generally speakmg are not, the authors of anything at the 
time of taEng their degrees. In short, an English graduate 
is simply a man of* instruction ; while a German graduate 
is a man of instruction and also a man of education. 
Hence the intellectual superiority of the German graduate 
to the man who has been dubbed with an English degree ; 
and hence, too, the envious feelings entertained by the 
latter in reference to the former. 

THE CONDITIONS ON WHICH THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
CONFER THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 

The Reader of these pages will permit us once more to 
bring to his recollection that a German D.D., is really a 
Doctor in Divinity. It \% not given to a candidate as the 

{)ractice is in England, because he can show a good know- 
edge of mathematics, or the classics. On the contrary he 
must be specially learned in Theology or he cannot receive 
hisD.D. . 

1. — ^Every Aspirant to the D.D. degree from a ^ German 
University must give a detailed account of his life in the 
Latin Language. This is called his Curriculum Vitce. 

2. — He must write a long and able Dissertation, in Latin^ 
on some special branch of Theology, which will be pointed 
out to him by the Dean of the Theological Faculty. 

3. — ^He must have previously graduated in Arts and 
Philosophy at some continental seat of learning ; in other 
words, it is essential that he be an M.A., and Ph.D., of one 
of the German Universities. 

4. — ^He must have written and published one or more 
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original works on Theology, without which his application 
coxdd not be entertained. 

5. — He must satisfy the University Authorities that he is 
a man of literary attainments generally as well as being well 
up in Divinity. 

6. — ^He must also give evidence that he has a critical 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 

7. — ^If a Clergyman of the Church of England he must 
produce the docimients given to bim when he was ordained 
Deacon, and Priest. 

8. — ^He must have a Latin Petition in which should be set 
forth his special claims as a Candidate for the dignity of 
a Doctor of Divinity. This Petition must be signed by at 
least three Beneficed Clergymen, who solemnly declare that 
they are intimately acquainted with the Candidate and give 
their word of honour that they consider him deserving of the 
degree to which he aspires. Not only. must the names of 
the Clergy be attached to this docimient, but also their 
degrees, addresses, and the names of the Universities in 
which they graduated. 

9. — ^Testimonials from some distinguished Gentlemen or 
Noblemen, showing the Candidate to be a man of good 
position, and unblemished morality. 

1 0. — ^The preceding qualifications will be cautiously and 
careftdly examined into, and if deemed satisfactory by the 
Theological Faculty, the Candidate wiU be duly informed to 
that effect : he will also be apprised as to the amount of the 
University expenses. Should his works, however, not show 
sufficient merit, the Dean will return all his papers regretting 
that the degree cannot be conferred. 

Such, then, is a brief outline of what is expected from 
an Englishman who covets a German D.D. Now, let the 
reader compare these qualifications with those required for 
an EngUsh D.D,, and, unless he be an idiot, or blinded by 
ignorance and prejudice, he will quickly perceive where 
true merit and sound scholarship are to be found. 

The Theological Faculties are so chary about conferriilg 
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this degree that the majority of the Professors do not get 
beyond the Ph.D. In fact the Doctors of Divinity in 
Germany are so few that jou could very easily count them. 
This academical distinction lias been eagerly sought by 
many Englishmen, but very few indeed have succeeded in 
getting it. We should question whether it would be 
possible to find in the United Kingdom a dozen English- 
men, who have obtained the degree of D.D. from Germany. 
Look, dear reader, very carefully over Crock/ord *s Clerical 
Directory and wherever you happen to fall upon a D.D. of 
Germany, you will see that he is an author of some note, 
and then examine the D.D. from an English University — 
and you will soon perceive the difierence. When the public 
have once become acquainted with these facts they will not 
be quite so easily misled by base rumours and false reports. 
If any that possess this book fancy the qualifications pre- 
viously mentioned are not after all so difScult of accomplish- 
ment, all we have to say is, let them try the matter for 
themselves, and ere long they will find that they have a 
good seven or ten years' work before them, even after they 
have been well educated. From this time forward let us 
not say degrees are worked for in England, and bought in 
Germany ; but let us reverse this order, and say they are 
bought in England, and earned in Germany. 

on the inadequacy of examinations to ascertain a 

candidate's merits. 

We may expect to be met here with a very plausible 
objection to the effect that the English graduate appears 
before his Examiners, and then and there answers certain 
questions put to him ; whereas those who obtain German 
degrees seldom present themselves before the authorities 
by whom the degrees are conferred. The degrees being 
granted in absentice, it is at once inferred that the candidate 
can so scheme as to have his work done for him. This 
base conduct is hinted at in the article from the Mock, and 
the parson by whom that article was penned must be a 
a man whose moral standard is not too high, or he would 
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not suspect others of being ao corrupted. We venture to 
afl&rm that such a charge would never have emanated from 
a layman. A clergyman only is capable of such disgraceful 
authorship. 

Now, for the sake of making our case as clear as the 
noonday sun, we will suppose that a Clergyman of the 
Established Church was ambitiously inclined to obtain for 
himself the degree of D.D. from Germany, he must either 
be honourable in all his dealings with the learned Bodies 
abroad, or be compelled to pass through such a piece of 
villainy, falsehood, perjury, and deception as would make the 
Chief of the Fallen Angels shudder. Could he forward 
to the Universities abroad books bearing his name which he 
had never written ? Dare he pretend to hold a respectable 
position in society unless he really did occupy that position? 
Could he induce a number of Noblemen, Clergymen, and 
Oentlemen to give him testimonials ifhe were not deserving 
of them ? and any one or all of these Eeferees might be 
applied to if the University Authorities had a shadow of a 
doubt in their minds. The mere supposition of such a pro- 
ceeding is revolting to every well regulated mind. How 
different are the notions of many of the German Professors 
as regards degrees granted in absentid from those of English- 
men. We hold a letter from one of the most eminent Ger- 
man Professors and the yice-Chancellor of one of the most 
distinguished Universities, to the effect, that, degrees gran- 
ted in absentid are more valuable than those conferred in 
presentidy because the requirements are upon the whole 
more severe. 

Now let us turn our attention to the value of examinations, 
and ascertain whether or not they have that intrinsic worth 
in them that most people are apt to imagine. 

We assert, then, after twenty years' experience, that 
examinations, whether Written or Vivd Voce are totally 
inadequate to determine the real merits of a Candidate who 
is required to submit to them. This assertion we can make 
so evident and clear that a school boy cannot mistake it. 
The object of all examinations in the United Kingdom is 
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not to discover the intellectual development and mental 
standard of the Candidate, but to ascertain the extent of 
knowledge that has been acquired by him from the writings 
of other men. His success, therefore, will chiefly depend 
upon the quantity of information he has been enabled to 
cram into his head. Should his power of acquiring know- 
ledge be feeble, his University degree will necessarily be of 
the same character. He will find himself among those who 
are said to have "satisfied" the Examiners, but by no 
means will such a one be placed in either the first, second, 
or third class. On the other hand, if he be quick at learn- 
ing and possess a good memory, that is, a memoiy capable 
of carrjnng facts and dates tolerably well, and having 
power to quote from other men's Writings, he will take a 
first class degree, and probably a double-first. That such 
a process is perfectly inadequate to discover the best candi- 
date will appear by a consideration of the different sorts of 
heads that have to be submitted to this ordeal. 

All human heads may be" divided into six classes, and 
their prominent characteristics pointed out in the following 
manner : 

I. The first sort of head to which we shall invite the 
attention of the reader is under one aspect very important^ 
and in other respects it is not in the least important. The 
head which now occupies our attention is characterised 
neither by reason nor instinct. It has, however, one 
striking feature, and that is its own emptiness. Persons 
having heads of this stamp are most useftd in those occupa- 
tions in which manual labour is called into requisition. 
Heads of this class were never designed by nature to lead,, 
or dictate, and they will invariably consult their own 
interests, and that of society generally, by making up their 
minds to follow and obey their superiors. Departure from 
this line of conduct would be as silly as to attempt to put 
square pegs in round holes. These heads, in addition to 
their plethora of emptiness, can exercise themselves in 
cunning^ and also pay great attention to number one. Men 
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of large minds are far beyond this speciality. So mucli 
then for heads that are full of emptiness ; but, generous 
reader, let us not despise them. Let us rather Rejoice that 
we have this class of fellow beings, as they are very useful 
in their day and generation. Most serviceable are they in 
times of war, when cannon balls and grape-shot are more 
than usually plentiful. They probably feel that, however, 
things go, they have little to gain and not much to lose. 

II. The second class of head is distinguished by its 
power to acquire knowledge, and by a memory which may 
be more or less retentive. If the individual who is in 
possession of this sort of head will devote only a reason- 
able time to study, he is certain to come off with flying 
colours at any examination in which the real test turns 
upon book lore. This is the calibre of head that is said 
to distinguish itself, and is so much thought of at the 
English Universities. Its achievements meet with aU but 
universal admiration, and are considered worthy of all 
imitation. From this kind of pate the leading men in 
Church and State are chosen. Having on the score of 
acquired knowledge taken a first-class degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge, these distinguished candidates are at once 
marked as men of very great abilities and intellectual 
powers, and are accordingly promoted to the highest offices 
m Church and State. 

Most of the bishops and dignitaries of the Church are 
of this kind of head. Having shown to the world that 
they possess the faculty to learn, they are supposed to have 
all the requisite qualifications to fill such high offices. To 
infer that a man is necessarily fitted to discharge the im- 
portant functions of a bishop, merely because he manifested 
great aptitude during his college course to learn what others 
teach, is the most illogical conclusion conceivable. It may be 
laid down as a rule, which has few exceptions, that those men 
who are distinguished by an extraordinary power to acquire 
knowledge, will seldom be noted for anythmg else. They 
are, generally speaking, men of shallow intellects, of no 
originality of mmd, incapable of striking out any new path 
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for themselves, and therefore they must be content to feed 
upon the ideas and notions of others. A great learner is 
rarely a great teacher. The former is like a barren piece 
of land, which receives rain, sun, dew, and the influence of 
the atmosphere, but never makes an adequate return. 
Why not ? Because of its natural sterility. The learner 
may be compared to a body that receives motion, but never 
imparts it ; while the latter, the teacher, is like those bodies 
whose properties are both to give and receive. This view 
of the case before us will account for the grievous dis- 
appointments with which so many people meet. They 
cannot account for what appears to them an enigma. For 
instance, the public are informed through the newspapers, 
and other fashionable channels that the Lord Bishop of 
such a place is to preach on a certain Sunday at a specified 
church. They flock to the church in large numbers, 
expecting to hear something great, or out of the ordinary 
way. They are disappointed, because his lordship has 
failed to come up to their expectation. They have the 
sense to see that his preaching is not beyond mediocrity, 
and possibly it does not reach this point, and they are 
naturally induced to pass an adverse criticism upon him. 
He is disrespectftdly spoken of as " an old dufler,*' and yet 
his hearers believe that he must be a clever man, or he 
would never have been raised to a bishopric. The proba- 
bilities are that such a man owes his promotion to political 
influence, interest, or friends at Court, combined with the 
fact that when at Oxford, or Cambridge, he proved himself 
to be a good LEAENER. The elevation of such a man 
to a bishopric on no better grounds than these is a terrible 
blunder, and is certain to be fraught with disastrous conse- 
quences to the Church. The evil has already shown itself. 
The enemy has already discovered this weak point in the 
Church, and is now trying to puU her down. Those patrons 
who have the interest of the Church at heart, should never 
promote a man upon the score of his ability to acquire 
knowledge ; for, while this qualification shows power in one 
direction, it demonstrates the greatest weakness in another. 
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In nineteen cases out of every twenty, such a man is 
incapable of exercising any influence over others, has no. 
administrative talent, and from a consciousness of his own. 
inability will shrink from imdertaking certain important 
duties which would fce discharged by a mind properly con- 
stituted and adapted to the position. People must never 
expect to hear anything great, deep, or learned from such 
men as we have mentioned, because they are not men of 
great minds : being only learners, they cannot be expected 
to be teachers. Bishops are men of instruction, whereas 
they ought to be men of instruction and of education also. 
In a word, the greater the ability to learn by heart, the 
weaker will be the powers of reflection. The most stupid 
fellows are often the most expert in committing things to 
memory. So long as they can move on like a machine, in 
one particular way, they are all right; but the moment 
they are thrown upon their own resources, their strength 
becomes weakness, and they are nowhere. Men of big 
memories are, generally speaking, men of little brains. 

III. The next sort of head to be submitted to the 
reader's notice is worthy of mention. Its characteristic 
feature consists in giving rather than in receiving. It is 
not noted by any special power to acquire knowledge from 
other men's writings, although in this particular we do not 
intend to say there is any defect. This is a head that has 
something to say for itself: it possesses originality of 
thought, has the power of construction and destruction, 
can give to the world that which the world was never 
taught before ; it has administrative talent, can command, 
organise, and produce the greatest amount of work in the 
shortest space of time ; it is reflective, and can turn to the 
most practical purposes the knowledge it possesses. The 
head now being spoken of seldom takes things for granted, 
but puts them through its own crucible, eliminates the chaflf, 
and takes proper care of the wheat. This, in fact, is the 
thinking, reflective, and criticising head, being up to the 
mark in any emergency, and prepared to show its powers 
on all fitting occasions. It can learn much, but teach more, 
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. havipg within its own precincts an inexhaustible fecundity 
of thought. The action of this sort of head is essentially of 
the centrifugal kind ; while the pate mentioned as number 
iwo is always involved in centripetal motion. When the 
head marked nimiber three has the same power to take in 
knowledge as the one specified under number two, and 
combines therewith all the preceding qualifications, it 
amounts to a genius. Such a combination, however, seldom 
occurs. 

ly. The fourth class of head is more general than 
people imagine, and it is that which comes in for more 
knocks and blows than almost all the others put together. 
The head of which we are now speaking has apparently 
neither power nor inclination to learn from books. Being 
requested, and finally commanded, as boys, and girls too, are, 
when at school, to learn such and such lessons, they fail to 
carry out the injunction. They are sent back and more 
time allowed to prepare their work, but often with no 
better result. Task after task is imposed which is only 
adding fuel to the flame. In the last place corporal 
punishment follows and an impossibility attempted, namely, 
to compel a lad to do what nature plainly shows he cannot 
do. Parents and schoolmasters who are ignorant of the 
nature of the material upon which they have to act, insist 
upon flogging tiU such a head is Jiardened, rendered obsti- 
nate, the finer feelings blunted, and the youth himself made 
miserable. In this condition he hates the school with all 
his heart, and determines to get off to sea, or elsewhere, to 
escape that which his own sense tells him is a violation of 
the laws of nature and a gross injustice. This sort of head, 
during its younger days, is defective in its power to acquire 
knowledge, but it has other vigorous faculties which are 
fifty times more precious and valuable. Though a youth 
of this description is called all sorts of opprobrious epithets 
while still at school by those who do not understand his 
real worth, yet if he only get time and fair play he is 
certain to become a man of mark, especially in business. 

This class of head is characterised by thinking and 
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reflectmg. All the essentials to make a man of nol;e are 
there, but time is required to unfold them and bring them 
to perfection. In fact, it is only towards the age of sixteen 
or seventeen that such heads as these begin to unfold and 
develop their mental faculties. TJp to this period the 
intellect, in very many instances, appears to be dormant, 
and the youth in the meantime is regarded by thoughtless 
and ignorant people as a stupid and brainless fellow ! Let 
not parents who have such sons and daughters as these be 
discouraged, they are often far better than those who are 
taking all the honours before them, at school, or at the 
university. Aristotle, one of the greatest philosophers 
that ever lived, showed no signs of genius in his younger 
days, and Domenichino, an Italian painter, made so little 
progress at first that his companions called him the ox, 
but he eventually proved that he had talents of the highest 
order. 

V. The fifth sort of head is distinguished by its never 
distinguishing itself. It can read a little and does read a 
little, think a little, learn a little, believe everything and 
contradict nothing. When this head, which is naturally 
conservative, hears a statement from a man of authority or 
in high position, belief or credulity, as the case may be, 
wrill follow as a natural consequence. It has no power of 
penetration, and therefore is incapable of digging deep. 
Such a head as this is fitted for something beyond manual 
labour, and by regular contact with smart people will 
sometimes become a little smart itself. Not showing much 
aptitude for the medical or legal profession, and having no 
business qualifications to ensure success, there is only one 
refuge left, which is the Church. Half, or more than half 
of the parsons of the Church of England, are of this type. 
When they become Rectors, or Yicars, they soon begin to 
think they are persons of consequence. As a rule they are 
destitute of all pulpit ability, cannot read with any efiect, 
and generally speaking either empty their churches or 
manage to keep them empty. Being unable to preach 
themselves they will take good care to exclude from their 
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pulpits those that can preach. Their minds are small and 
narrow, they are bigoted, and generally spoken of by silly 
people as being good men. They are negatively good, 
because they never had any metal in them whereby they 
would be prompted to do evil, or to be wicked. The 
Church is ruined by having such inefficient men as her 
ministers. It is interest that procures the position for 
them and interest that keeps them in those positions. 
Being men of little mental caKbre, and wishful to do some-- 
thing that will create a stir, they resort to Ritualism and 
other childish things to make an impression upon the minds 
of their congregations. Lacking the substance they try to 
use the shadow. Of all men in the world these are the 
most useless. They occupy positions which they cannot 
fill efficiently, and thus exclude other men by whom such 
appointments would be adorned. The harm done by their 
sheer inability is incalculable. Bishops, with some few 
exceptions, are selected from the class of head marked 
number two, and multitudes of the lower orders of the 
clergy from the class marked number five. The mental 
calibre of both may therefore be easily measured. 

yi. The sixth class of head is idiotic, or lunatic, con- 
cerning which we do not feel ourselves called upon to dilate. 
The characteristics of these sorts of people are sufficiently 
indicated, and need from us no farther explanation. It is 
sincerely to be hoped for their own sakes and in considera- 
tion of their relatives, friends, and society at large, that 
they will always be comparatively few. 

Having pointed out the diflferent sorts of heads and their 
various jnteUectual endowments, the intelligent reader will 
at once see how totally inadequate an examination must be 
to discover who is and who is not the best man. Let us 
give an example and convey our meaning by way of illus- 
tration. Let us suppose tiiat twenty candidates present 
themselves for an examination in which success mainly 
turns upon the amount of knowledge acquired from the 
writings of certain standard authors, and the result will be 
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that those whose powers enabled them to swallow the most 
information and to " cram " their heads for the occasion 
will take the best places and obtain the highest degrees. 
How does this come to pass and what is the philosophy of 
it ? We answer that such examinations are only adapted 
to find out the man who has gained the largest stock of 
knowledge, and whom we must persist in calGng the man 
of instruction ; but in no respect are they calculated to 
discover the man of education. 

Now since the majority of those heads which are 

characterised by their ability to learn and get well crammed 

for the test before them, are intellectually feeble in other 

respects ; and since those heads which do not possess the 

power to acquire knowledge in the same degree, have 

abilities and intellectual vigour far beyond the mere 

capacity to learn, it must follow that the highest degree is 

often awarded to the worst man, while the best man comes 

off with the worst degree. As a natural consequence of 

this way of doing business, the man who took merely an 

ordinary degree becomes distinguished in after life, while he 

who promised so well by taking university honours is never 

heard of again. Again, men of great intellect are mostly very 

sensitive and nervous, and, therefore, cannot do justice to 

themselves at such times. The moment these men become 

nervous their memories are affected, and they are then 

quite unprepared to show their abilities. In every test of 

this kind the chief object to be attained is to discover the 

intellectual status and mental development of the candidate, 

and the power he possesses to utilise and turn to the most 

practical purposes the knowledge which he has already 

acquired, whether from books, reflection, or observation. 

The questions should be fewer and the answers partake 

more of the nature of essays. By this modus operandi the 

Examiner would be far more likely to find out the best 

men in the examination, though we shaU not insist that 

even this process will always gain the end sought. Under 

any circumstances, however, such a test is infinitely 

superior to the ordinary one. For our own part we prefer 

E 
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giving a man a degree for some original work that he has 
written and published, a work that proves its author to be 
a thinker, a scholar, and a man of education. We much 
doubt whether a man ought to have a degree merely in 
consideration of acquired knowledge. At all events we 
shall never eJlow ourselves to be persuaded that it possesses 
any intrinsic value. Now, benign reader, which would you 
rather do if you had your choice, obtain a degree for laying 
in a small stock of knowledge from books already in print, 
or produce an original work out of your own brains ? We feel 
sure you will prefer the first on many grounds. The 
former you can do ; the latter you may not be able to 
accomplish. The first condition prevails at the English 
TTniversities, and the second at the German seats of learn- 
ing. In closing this part of our essay, we may inform the 
reader that a teacher and her pupil went to be examined, 
and as the test turned upon book knowledge, the result was 
that the pupil actually obtained a better certificate than her 
preceptress. Had the examination, as we have all along 
advocated, been based upon education instead of instruc- 
tion, the disciple would have been left behind and her 
teacher placed in the foremost rank. SIC PASSIM ! 

GENTLEMEN FROM THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES AND LITERATES^ 

Since we have in the Anglican Church classes of men 
distinguished in the main by the course of study through 
which they are supposed to have passed prior to their being 
presented to the Bishops for Ordination, it appears to us that 
in a book like the one in hand we are bound to take some 
notice of each of them. 

1. One class of the clergy have passed through a pre- 
scribed form of study at some University in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and obtained 

egrees. These we call graduates, 

2. The second class of persons consists of men who have 
not studied at the Universities, and consequently have not 
taken any degrees. They have, however, adopted another 
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course which is open to all who like to take advantage of 
it, namelv, studied at a Theological College in which certi- 
ficates of proficiency are granted. These gentlemen have 
as a rule no University degree. Some University men 
study theology at these Colleges after taking their degrees. 

3. There is another class of men in the Church who 
neither attended the Universities nor studied at any 
Theological College. This class is by no means large. In 
fact, so far as numbers are concerned, the three classes 
might be thus specified : Graduates, Theological College 
men, and Literates. 

If we were called upon to analyse the qualifications of 
the men now under our notice we should speak of them in 
the following manner : 

Graduates of the English Universities know something 
about Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and heathen gods and 
goddesses, but very little of true Theology. It is only fair 
to state here that graduates from Dublin may be considered 
an exception to this rule. Those from Theological Colleges 
may be somewhat deficient in Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics, yet this is by no means the rule, still they are well 
up in theology, so far as it consists in being acquired from 
other men's works. At the Bishops' examinations they 
have often shown their superiority by being allowed to 
read the Oospel on the day of Ordination. The reader will 
bear in mind that the candidate selected for reading the 
Gospel at the Ordination of any Bishop is presumed to have 
given the best answers, and therefore to have passed the 
best examination. Notwithstanding this fact, we have 
heard graduates speak in the most disparaging terms of 
gentlemen from Theological Colleges. At an ordination 
which took place some time ago, we recollect that the 
candidates consisted of men from Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, and St. Bees. One of the gentlemen (?) from 
Oxford intimated to one of the St. Bees men that it was 
great presumption for candidates from Theological Colleges 
to appear at the Bishops' examinations to compete with 
men from Oxford and Cambridge. The St. Bees man 
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took the castigation in good humour, and only smiled at the 
Oxonian. The next morning, without the slightest know- 
ledge of what had taken place the previous day, the Bishop 
appeared among the candidates just as they were ahout to 
enter upon the second day's examination, and very highly 
complimented the St. Bees man for the satisfactory answers 
he had given, at the same time expressing a wish that all 
his candidates could pass their examination with equal 
credit to themselves. Then followed the withdrawal or his 
lordship into his private room, whence came an invitation 

to Mr. . the Oxonian, that the Bishop wanted to see 

him for a few moments. This interview was to inform him 
that he was plucked. His lordship declined to ordain him 
on the ground of insufficient answering. The Oxford 
graduate fails ; the St. Bees man passes with the highest 
credit ! The former was full of arrogance, the latter had 
the modesty that is mostly to he found in men of worth. 

So much then for little dogs with hig tails, and hig dogs 
with no tails. 

As regards the other small class of men who enter into 
Holy Orders we need not say much. Bishops are expected 
as a matter of course to ordain graduates and men from 
Theological Colleges, hut not so in reference to literates. 
Gentlemen of this latter class can only succeed in getting 
ordained by the strongest recommendation as to qualifica- 
tions. Some of them are great scholars, and naturally men 
of contemplative minds. In fact, they have nothing to 
depend upon hut sheer ability. They come before the 
Bishops without either the status of a University man, or 
one from a Theological College, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, they must have some special claims to compensate 
toT the absence of such qualifications. They would, we 
should suppose, combine, at least to some extent, the 
knowledge of IJniversity and Theological College men. 
However, be this as it may, they all have to pass the same 
test when they present themselves to the respective Bishops, 
and all are compelled to satisfy their lordships as to their 
proficiency and general fitness for the sacred office of the 
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ministry. Such being the case, and knowing as we do that 
they are all servants of the One Master, and that their 
holy vocation is to proclaim to mankind the glad tidings of 
salvation, we should be delighted to see a better feeling 
among them. Let not those who have had a Universit)'' 
education presume too much upon it, and let them also 
remember that there are men beyond them in talents, 
instruction, and education, although they have not had the 
advantages of a University training. 

THE NUMBER OF PROFESSORS IN SOME OF THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES COMPARED WITH THOSE IN THE BRITISH 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Though there are in all twenty-three Universities in 
Germany, we shall still confine our observations to the four 
we mentioned at first, and now show the number of 
Professors in each which can be compared with those of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and other seats of learning. 

A short time ago the numbers were as specified below : 

University. Professors. 

1 Gottingen 80 

2 Jena 60 

3 Oxford 41 

4 Giessen 40 

5 Erlangen 40 

6 Edinburgh 32 

7 Cambridge 29 

8 Glasgow 29 

9 Dublin 28 

10 Aberdeen 21 

11 St. Andrew's 15 

12 Durham 3 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



We shall now quote extracts from a Correspondence 
whicli appeared in the Clerical Journal of 1868. The 
learned authors will no doubt pardon the liberty we take 
in reproducing portions of their letters. 

It would seem that a Correspondent signing himself 
** A St. John's Man, Cantab." had addressed a letter to the 
Editor of the Clerical Journal, reflecting upon the University 
of London, the Universities of Grermany, and men from 
Theological Colleges. We can form a tolerably correct 
notion of the contents of his epistle by what we read in the 
communication of the next correspondent, who signs himself 
' Urbicus." 

THE UNIVERSITIES. 

To the Editor of the Clerical Jouenal. 

Sib, — I would take this opportunity of thanking you for the excellent 
leader you recently furnished upon the University question. It was to 
myself, as I am sure it was to many of your readers, exceedingly gjratify- 
ing to see the sophistry of the advocates of the Ojiord and Cambridge 
system disposed of with so much tact and nice discrimination as was 
there brought to the task. And upon one point I might observe that 
my own personal experience enables me to corroborate your criticism. 
You spoke of the want of refinement which characterized the behaviour 
at table of Caius College men. I have observed the self -same thing 
myself, and perfectly agree with your conclusion that the advantages 
which it is pretended are offered in these respects by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge over other universities are rather imaginary than real. My own 
fear is that a reverse effect is rather to be expected. As I have 
repeatedly avowed, the effect of an Oxford and Cambridge training 
upon ordinary minds is that it fosters exclusiveness and conceit. And, 
I imagine, a man who is always, tacitly if not verbally, insisting upon 
his own superiority over others with whom he comes in contact, can 
scarcely be taken as a model of politeness. Of course, upon a subject of 
this kind, there is certain of being much diversity of opinion. In fact, 
it is not ta be expected that all 0:dford and Cambridge men will t»ke as 
impartial and unprejudiced a view of the abuses which attach themselves 
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to the system as may be taken by less interested observers. I thinks 
however, that, as a rule, I have not made statements without furnishing 
needful evidence. I have said that the collegiate system, as it prevails 
at Oxford and Cambridge, tends to foster exdusiveness. And this is not 
a merely theoretic inference. I have seen and observed it myself. Ana 
many others have also seen and observed it. It is no secret — no new 
discovery — but rather a notorious fact. 

" In a Parliamentary debate in the June of last year Mr. Ewart ob- 
served that * ex-college students would probably form societies among 
themselves, more free than in the colleges where a narrow system of 
exdusiveness and caste prevailed, which has been often thought to have 
a bad effect on the national character, checking its expansiveness, and 
making us inaccessible to foreigners.' And the testimony of Mr. Glad- 
stone — an Oxford man — was, if possible, yet more decided ; and his 
testimony went yet further. Speaking as to the extent to which Oxford 
and Cambridge continued to lead the higher education of the country, 
he showed that they did not lead it all. *He would assert,' to cite his 
very words, * without fear of contradiction, that there never was a time 
when, looking to the number of persons requiring a university education, 
so little had been done by the Universities [i.e.j Oxford and Cambridge] 
to promote that object. There never was a period certainly since Oxford 
became a University in which it had done so little for the poorer classes. 
There never was a time when so large a proportion of the clergy were 
educated outside the Universities And what was the position of the 
medical profession ? Why, the merest fraction of them were educated 
there. And, as regarded the law, was the hon. member for Cambridge 
satisfied ? How was the bench of this country constituted thirty years 
ago, and where were the Cambridge men upon it now ? (Hear, hear.) 
And as for the mercantile and manufacturing classes, what means of 
access had they ? Was there not then the strongest necessity, if they 
wished well to the Universities, to. look for means by which their work 
might be extended ? ' I have also remarked that the exhibitions, scholar- 
ships, demyships, postmasterships, &c., are not, as such, signs of really 
superior scholarship ; and my remarks upon this point have been termed 
by your polite correspondent, ' A St. John's Man, Cantab,' mere 
'puerilities.' If your correspondent thinks so, he is welcome to his 
opinion. In eleven of the colleges of Oxford, and there are in all nine- 
teen colleges and five or six halls, there are no fewer, for the calculation 
is rather under than over the mark, than 201 fellowships, and 230 post- 
masterships, scholarships and exhibitions. In the whole University of 
Oxford there are 557 fellowships, and the scholarships are in proportion. 

" Now, is it probable that with the number of students actually resort- 
ing to Oxford — students mainly in the Arts department — that any man 
with ordinary capacity can help becoming either a scholar, or a fellow, 
or a postmaster, or a demy, or an exhibitioner ? And in Cambridge the 
same kind of thing prevails. There are in Cambridge 431 fellows, 
whose revenue is £90,330; 793 scholarships, with revenue of £13: .390, 
and 252 prizes of the value of £1,038. In St. John's College there are 
61 fellowships, and 126 scholarships ; and probably your correspondent 
is an exhibitioner or scholar of St. John's, for how could he well help 
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it ? Let it be remembered that the middle classes, the manufacturing 
classes, and the poor are excluded by expensive charges from competlDg 
for these honours and emoluments. The monied classes only are 
favoured as a rule, and as a consequence there is no real competition for 
these dignities, and they are of necessity bestowed in many instances 
with little or no regard to qualifications. And am I alone in my think- 
iug ? I may be puerile ; but if I am, there are many more very respect- 
able and very well-informed persons who are given to like * puerilities" 
Mr. Lowe, for example, in the Parliamentary debate already referred to, 
is reported to have said that * he grounded his support of the Bill (Mr. 
E wart's Bill) chiefly on a contrast of the magnificent endowments of 
the Universities [Oxford and Cambridge], and the ridiculously small 
number of persons who were admitted to compete for them.' Here we 
have the whole matter compendiously stated. We have upon the one 
hand, hundreds upon hundreds of fellowships, scholarships, demyships, 
exhibitions, postmasterships, minor scholarships, and prizes, and upon 
the other a * ridiculously small number of persons to compete for them.' 
Such facts need no comment. 

" Then, again, as to the honours, it may be remarked that they are 
exceediugly common in Oxford and Cambridge. A scholar in the 
University of London is the first man of his year ; and a London 
scholarship corresponds more nearly to a Cambridge senior wrangler- 
ship. There is, in fact, but one scholarship in classics, but one in 
mathematics, but one in law, and so on, and the University scholar is 
the first man in every instance of his year. Could as much be said of 
the 793 Cambridge scholars ? I think not. Then in London University 
the honours are restricted to some dozen of the best candidates. But in 
Cambridge we have some thirty wranglers, about thirty senior optimes, 
and from thirty-five to forty junior optimes^ making a total for one 
year's candidates of some hundred honours-men. Now, in London, the 
first dozen wranglers, or thereabouts, would have received honours, and 
the remaining eighty or ninety would have been relegated to the different 
classes of pass-men. Your correspondent has attempted a comparison 
of London with Durham to the former's disadvantage ; but must have 
drawn down upon himself pity, if not contempt, for his pains. Your 
correspondent, perhaps, did not see that portion of the discussion in the 
House of Commons which related to the granting of the franchise to 
London. Had he seen that discussion he would have found that the 
country entertained a totally different opinion from that entertained by 
himself. Anything more immitigably absurd I have not heard for a 
long time. I know sometliing of Durham and Durham men, and 1 
know more of London and London men, and I am able to spes^ from 
personal observation as to the extreme foolishness of the comparison 
instituted by * A St. John's Man.' I maintain, and will prove it if 
necessary, that the London matriculation examination is every way a 
more searching examination, and covers a more extensive area tiLan that 
for the ordinary B. A. degree in Durham. And as to the London honours, 
if *A St. John's Man' thinks they can be attained by 'inaccurate' 
scholarship, I would only recommend him to try. 

" I have said as yet nothing upon the scandalous way in which the 
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Universities of Oxford. Cambridge, and some others, sell their higher 
degrees. I refer particularly to the degrees of M.A., B.D., D.D., and 
LL.D. At present it is not my intention to speak, as I may hereafter 
do, upon the scandal of conferring these degrees without prior learned 
qualification for the sole consideration of money, and that too without 
residence. It is true that marvel, a B.A., has usually been taken by the 
candidate, but surely the mere fact of having taken a B.A. is no suffi- 
cient reason why Universities like Oxford and Cambridge should traffic 
in the higher degrees. And here a remarkable contrast exists between 
•what some people [and very sensible people] call the University of 
London' and the older Universities. The M.A, of London is a bond 
fide article, and is conferred only after a severe examination in one of 
three departments at the least. The doctorates in like manner are the 
best doctorates in the United Kingdom. A London LL.D. is a real 
Doctor of Laws, and I need not remind your correspondent that the 
doctorates in science and medicine take a similarly high stand. No one 
would think of degrading these to equality with the doctorates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham. London knows nothing of degrees Twnoris 
oatisd or comitatis causa. Its theory is, let the degree be honestly earned 
by hard work, and it shall be had by the very humblest of Her Majesty's 
subjects, if need be, so that he be of good character. In so doing it 
comes nearer to my mind to the discharge of the functions of a national 
university than either Oxford or Cambridge. 

"Your correspondent complains, however, that 'amateur schoolmasters,' 
ex-pupil teachers and the like resort to London. But supposing that this 
is the case, pray what disadvantage is this to London ? If an ' amateur 
schoolmaster ' — though who would amateur at anything so dull and borish- 
as schoolmastering is a puzzle io me — or an * ex-pupil teacher ' works 
hard for a London degree, he has a perfect right to the honour, and is 
the more of a gentleman and scholar for his trouble. Perhaps your 
correspondent thinks that gentility is a thing of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and that a poor man must of necessity be a boor, and a rich man 
is by as stern a necessity genteel. If so, I will not waste words in any 
endeavoui: to undeceive him. Or, perhaps. * A St. John's Man, Cantab,' 
thinks that none are aristocrats until they have been ground and manu- 
factured at St. John's. This sAms, in fact, to be his theory, for in 
language, remarkable for its ndwetS, he informs us gravely, as if he were 
propounding a proposition of Euclid, that * Cambridge and Oxford men 
are aristocrats.' I may inform your correspondent, however, that I could 
name one Trinity man who was a traveller in Birmingham in the jewellery 
line ; another, a St. John's man, who was the son of a miner ; a third, a 
St. Catharine's man, who was a working stonemason ; a fourth, a Queen's 
man, who was a weaver ; a fifth, a Trinity man, who was a tailor's son ; 
and a sixth, and another St. John's man, the fifth wrangler of his year,, 
who was an * ex-pupil teacher.' I might multiply this list. But is it any 
discredit to these gentlemen that they have by diligence raised themselves 
from their origin^ humble estate? God forbid. I am not disposed to 
forget that our blessed Saviour was pleased to spend many years of his 
life as a working carpenter, and that the Apostles were not * aristocrats,' 
but honest labourers and for the most part fishermen. I need only name 
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The above letter is followed by one from " A St. John's. 
Man, Cantab," from which we take the following extract : — 

"What right have St. Bees' men and St. Aidan's men to become pos- 
sessed of benefices unless they purchase them ? University men appear 
to me to have the only real right. The others should be content with 
the honour and the labour, and never aspire to gyrate beyond the large 
Nethinim circle into which they have been called. I was recently dining 
with a noble earl, and, on discovering that a St. Bees man was present, 
I made my hurried exit. The earl saw me on the subject the next day, 
explaining that the St. Bees man was hi^ nephew, and at the same time 
said he admired the aristocratic impulses of Cambridge men, and though 
Cambridge and Oxford men are not gentlemen, as such, they ought to 
rank with the occupiers of baronial castles owing to their academical 
position in the country. But your enlightened correspondent would 1 
degrade university men to the mere level of those who resort to the ' 

London refuge of quacks. Sometimes a Bishop ordains a London l 

student, but it is not as such. The theological St. Bees or the like has 
extended its fostering hand after the rough hewing of the London I 

Institution. i 

"A St. John's Man, Cantab." ' 

The preceding extract is a very good specimen of the 
conceit for which Oxford and Cambridge men are so noto- ' 
rious. Reader, from this specimen ex uno disce omnes : — ' 

THE UNIVERSITY OF aiESSBN. 1 

" SiB, — While upon the question of the comparative merits of the 
Universitiei^ I beg, with your kind permission, to give your readers the 
benefit of an extract from to>day's issue ( Saturday, June 27) of a local 
paper. The extract is as follows: — *Dr. M — , a physician, has been 
struck off the register by the General Medical Council, on a charge that 
he had offered to procure, for fee or reward, degrees from the Universities 
of Pennsylvania and Giessen, and had falsely stated that he held a com- 
mission from the University of Giessen.' Now, in the case of a 
respectable physician, like Dr. M — , there might be a seeming possi- 
bility that his statement as to the University of Giessen might be true. 
A man in his position might naturally be presumed to be above such 
chicanery ; but even this presumption has, upon investigation, proved 
to be wholly unwarranted, and his impudent falsehood has met with itR 
appropriate reward. But in the case of those anonymous advertisers of 
the metropolis, whose advertisements appear now and then in the Timeg, 
the Ecclesiastical Gazette, and some other newspapers, there is but one 
conclusion possible — namely, that they are impostors who prey upon the 
credulity of the public. Unlike Dr. M — , they have neither character 
nor status to lose if detected in their fraud. But, for the truth's sake, 
let even the obscurest universities of Germany be held free from com- 
plicity with the advertising Jews of Houndsditch or Whitechapel. The 
wonder truly is, not that there should be such sharks, but that persons in the 
position of your correspondent, * A St. John's Man, Cantab.' should for 
one moment credit the unscrupulous pretensions of such professional 
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swindlers. The correspondence in your excellent journal will, however, 
have done great good in that it will have dispelled this among other 
equally gross delusions which have prevailed upon tiie University 
•question.* 

" I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

"A Constant Rbadeb." 
June 27, 1868. 

The next bit of correspondence we take from the Church 
Times of the present year (1872), which will suflB.ce to show 
the reader how much fuss and childish nonsense keep 
cropping up relative to university degrees and university 
hoods: — 

SPURIOUS DEGREES. 

To the Editor of\he Chuech Times. 

'* SiE, — Respecting a letter in your paper relating to degrees from 
Foreign Universities, allow me to inform your correspondent that no 
■degrees can be bought for money. Those advertisements which appear 
in the daily papers * for gentlemen requiring degrees from Foreign Uni- 
versities — in absentia ' — are ridiculous in the extreme and deceptive to 
the public. Having one day seen an advertisement relating to the above 
circumstance, I went myself to see what it meant. I was informed that 
the University was Philadelphia, and that upon naming the degree I 
wished to attain, he would give me a price— for a D.D. is £26 (including 
hood), a B.D. £20, M.A. £15, and a B.A. for £10. I was so surprised at 
the system that I immediately wrote to the College, and was informed 
that no degrees can be attained in any way without passing an examina- 
tion at the College in the ordinary way. 

"A Constant Readee.'* 
April 5, 1872. 

SPURIOUS DEGREES. 

" Sib, Is thera not something very childish and very ignorant in the 
fuss sometimes made about the hardship ef ^ seeing the badge Oxonians 
have fought so hard for on the backs of men who have never seen that 
AVaia Mater ^' ('D.W.E.') Your correspondent admits that Windsor, in 
Nova Sbotia, is empowered to use the same hoods as Oxford, and that 
Lambeth degrees follow the same colours when the Archbishop is an 
Oxford man ; but suggests that these authorities might be * coaxed ' into 
giving up their present use 1 Why? has 'D.W.E.,' poor man, satisfied 
himself tiiat Oxford alone is entitled to red and black ? Her degrees 
imply no * harder fighting ' than other Universities which confer red and 
black, nor has Oxford any pretence of right to monopolize these colours. 
The University of Glasgow, for example, was founded by Pope Nicolas 
v., by Papal Bull, 1450-1. It had conferred upon it all the rights and 
privileges, hoods and all, of the very same Italian University which 
Oxford imitated. And that * D.W.E.' may be satisfied that the * badge ' 
he mentions, *red and black,' was many centuries ago claimed by Glas- 
gow, I can assure him, on undoubted authority, that he may see an entry 
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in its books, of the fifteenth century date, in which 'blood colour' is 
stated to be the lining for the M.A. hood. Bed and black for M.A. was 
worn, to my personfd knowledge, some twenty years ago by Glasgow 
men as the hood for M.A. A new set of hoods was introduced lately, 
and the red and black ordered to be worn by M.D.*s, and a modem * red- 
purple,' a lining for M.A. I think this was a great pity, for aU records 
of other hoods than that for M.A. perished from Puritan spoliation. But 
Glasgow has, by Papal Bull, and by a minute on her books of the fifteenth 
century, as much right to red and black as Oxford, which, like Glasgow, 
did but copy one and the same Italian University. As I have said, 
M.I).'s of Glasgow at this moment wear red and black, and, probably, 
old graduates with M.A. degrees also. 

•*An Oxpobd Man." 
April 12, 1872. 

"UNIVEBSITY HOOBS, AND DEGRESS. 

" Sir, — Most sensible persons will agree with * An Oxford Man * that 
the fuss which is periodically made about the supposed improper assump- 
tion of hoods, is both childish and ignorant. It will usually be foimd 
that those who make it are young * pass ' men, who after various failures, 
have managed to scramble tiirough the not very difficult examination for 
their degrees, and in the possession of the degree * they have fought so 
hard for ' give themselves infinitely more airs than would be displayed 
by a senior wrangler or a * double first.' No doubt it is contemptible for 
a man to assume distinctions to which he is not entitled, few I believe 
would be guUty of doing so ; but is it obt equally contemptible for priests 
and deacons to be making a fuss about such trifles as whether or not a 
brother priest has a right to wear red silk, or black silk, or white ? 
Would it not be better charitably to suppose that a man would not wear 
what he had not fair reason for assuming ? 

** The ^ Oxford Man ' most correctly points out that all such fuss pro- 
ceeds from ignorance. The possession of a certain degree confers the 
unquestionable right to wear a hood of a certain shape and colour, but 
the mistake lies in supposing that this right is an exclusive one. From 
the fuss that is made one would suppose there were in the world no 
universities and colleges but those of Oxford and Cambridge, and no 
degrees worth obtaining but those in Arts. Among the Scottish, Irish, 
and Colonial Universities, to say nothing of Durham, London, L4mpeter, 
&c., &c., there is, as a matter of fact, scarcely a hood in existence which 
is not used by more than one University, though sometimes for different 
degrees. For instance, the Oxford M.A. hood, or one hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from it, is not only conferred, as 'An Oxford Man ' points oat, 
at Glasgow for a medical degree, and at Nova Scotia for Arts ; but with 
slight (Sfferenoe of shape is worn by the M.A. of St. Andrew's, by the 
B.M^. of Dublin, by the B.M. of the several colleges compositig the 
Queen's University of Ireland, and also, I understand, by some of the 
Colonial Universities. Again, the black silk hood is not only worn at 
Oxford, but at Cambridge for B.D., as well as for M.A., (non regent) ; at 
Dublin for the degrees of LL.6., and M.B, at Durham for B.D., &o. 8o, 
too, the white-lined hood is not -only used by repents at Cambridge, bat 
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for the degrees of M.A. at Aberdeen ; LL.B. of Dublin ; LL.B. of the 
Queen's University in Ireland, &c. 

** It will be seen that though these hoods may differ slightly in shape^ 
yet no particular colours are the exclusive property of any particular 
University or College. In fact the hoods of Aberdeen were identical 
with those of Paris ; those of St. Andrew's with those of Louvaine ; and 
those of Glasgow with those of Bologna. 

" I trust we have now heard the last of these childish and ignorant 
assumptions that the possessors of any particular degree have the exclu- 
sive right to wear a hood with this or that coloured lining. 

*' There is another little bit of * bumptiousness ' which we in Scotland 
have occasion to laugh at. Some of our English graduates have taken 
the fancy of appending to their names on all occasions the initials of 
their degrees with the word * Oxon ' in addition. We do not question 
their right so to do, but we do not see the good taste of thus insinuating 
that Oxford degrees are vastly superior articles to those granted by 
Scottish or other Universities. We all know that the B.A. of Oxford is 
not difficult of acquirement ; that promotion to M.A. only means a brief 
residence and the payment of fees ; and that even the possession of the 
awe-inspiring D.D., by no means implies the possession of extraordinary 
capacity, or great theological acquirements, seeing that it is obtained by 
the easy process of * keeping an Act ' and paying the fees. Under such 
circumstances boasting might be excluded. I know several of my 
brethren who could append to their names 'half an alphabet,' but as the 
doing so would be a bit of vain-glory which would not raise them in the 
estimation of those whose good opinions they justly value, they are 
content simply to sign their Christian and Surnames, and count it 8u£&- 
cient honour to have the title of 

'*A Scottish Peibst." 

April 26, 1872. 

We now subjoin a list of Continental graduates which 
appeared in one of the numbers of the Bock for 1869 : 

CONTINENTAL GRADUATES. 

" The days are gone by in which the two older Universities have any- 
thing like a monopoly of learning. Upon the contrary, many of our 
most eminent scholars — especially in branches of learning not yet pro- 
perly cultivated at Oxford and Cambridge — are graduates of the great 
continental seats of learning. Take, for example, our chemists and 
physicists, and we have among them such names as those of Dr. 
Williamson, Ph. D., F.R.S., Professor and Examiner in the London 
University ; the late Dr. Muspratt, Ph. D., M.D., F.R.S., President and 
Founder of the Liverpool College of Science ; Dr. Atkinson, Ph. D., 
F.C.S., Professor in the Royal Military College, Farnham ; Dr. MacAdam, 
Ph. D., F.R.S.E., Professor to the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
and editor of Dr. Wilson's 'Chemistry;' Dr. Letheby, Ph. D., M.B., 
F.C.S., Analyst to the City of London ; Drs. Frankland, Ph. D., F.R.S., 
Huxley, Ph. D., LL.D., F.R.S., and Tyndall, Ph. D., F.R.S., of the Royal 
School of Mines, London ; the two latter 'well-known as Examiners to 
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the University of London. We may mention also Dr. Lyon Playf air, 
O.B., Ph. D., F.R.S., Professor in the University of Edinburgh; Dr. 
Eowney, Professor in Queen's College, Galway; Dr. Bunsen, Ph. D. 
<G6ttingen)— see Walford's *Men of the Times;' Dr. Noad, Ph. D., 
F.R.S., F.C.S., St. George's Hospital, London ; their Excellencies Barons 
von Liebig and von Humboldt ; Dr. Ebscoe, B.A., Ph. D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor in Owen's College, Manchester, and Dr, John Watts, Ph. D., also 
of the above-named city. Or, take our most eminent botanists and 
zoologists, and we have the names of the late and very celebrated Dr. 
Lindley, Ph. D., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor, and then Professor 
emeritus, and Examiner in the University of London ; Dr. Gray, Ph. D., 
F.R.S., of the British Museum; Dr. Lankester, M.D.. (Heidelberg), 
F.R-S., coroner for Middlesex ; Dr. Hitchman, M.D., D.G.L., the eminent 
Liverpool physician, President of the British Medical Reform Associa- 
tion — an extensive writer on literary and scientific subjects ; Dr. Sexton, 
M.D., LL.D., F.RG.S. ; Dr. Madden, M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.S., M.R.T,A., 
lately Colonial Secretary for Western Australia ; Dr. Agassiz, M.D. 
•(Munich); Dr. Day, M.D., F.R S., Chandos Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of St. Andrew's; Dr. Seeman ; Dr. Sclater, Ph. D., F.R.S.. 
F.Z.S. ; Dr. Ch. Dresser, Ph. D., F.R.B.S. ; Dr. Darwin, Ph. D., LL.D. 
<Bonn), F.R.S. 

" Among Orientalists, in like manner, occur at once such names as 
those of His Excellency Baron Bunsen, Ph. D., D.D. ; the Ven. Arch- 
-deacon Tattam, D.D., of the celebrated University of Gottingen, F.R.S. ; 
Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D. (Halle), late Professor in Lancashire 
College, and Examiner in London University ; Rev. Dr. Burgess, Ph. D., 
editor of ' Bphraim Syrus ;' Rev. Dr. Henderson (the late). Ph. D., 
D.D., the commentator ; Rev. Dr. Etheridge, Ph. D., editor of the * Life 
ot Adam Clarke;' Dr. Bleek, Ph. D., the South African linguist, and 
■ojmparative grammarian; Rev. Dr. Koelle, Ph. D., author of the 

Polyglotta Africana ;' Rev. Dr. Krapf, Ph. D., lately H.M. Interpreter 
lothe Abyssinian Expedition; Dr. Wm. Wright, Ph. D., LL.D., lately 
professor of Arabic in Trinity Coll., Dublin, and now in the MSS. 
Department of the British Museum ; Dr. Lottner, Ph. D., well known as 
a contributor to the Journal of the Philo, Society, professor of Sanscrit 
in the University of Dublin ; Dr. Theod, Autrecht, Ph. D., professor in 
Edin. University ; Dr. Max Muller, Ph. D., professor in the University of 
Oxford ; Dr. Rien, Ph. D., professor of Arabic and Persian in the 
University of London ; Dr. Rost, Ph. D., Sec. R. Asiatic Society ; Dr. 
Nicholson, B.A., Oxon, Ph D., translator of Professor Ewald's Hebrew 
Grammar ; Dr. Evans, Ph. D., professor of Hebrew in Lady Hunting- 
don's College, Cheshunt ; Dr. Antonio Panizzi, LL.D., lately Principal 
Librarian to the British Museum ; Dr. Asher, Ph. D. ; Dr. Martin 
Haug, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanscrit studies in the Poona College, 
a well-known Zendic scholar ; the late Cardinal Wiseman, D.D., a good 
Syriacist, Dr. Goldstucker, Ph. D., professor in the University of London- 
*• Among contributors to general literature may be named Dr. Doran, 
Ph. D., F.S.A. ; Dr. Chas. Lever, M.D. (Gottingen), the well-known 
novelist ; Dr. Brewer, Ph. D. ; Dr. Nicholas, Ph. D., F.G.S., Univer- 
sity of Wales Commission, lately Professor in Carmarthen College; 
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Drs. Turrell and Dulcken ; Dr. Rob. Blakey, Ph. D., late Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen's University of Ireland ; Dr. 
Blackie, Ph. D., F.R.G.S., the well-known editor of the 'Imperial 
Atlas/ the * Imperial Gazeteer,' and other works ; Dr. Blackie, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh ; Dr. Cornwell, Ph. D. , 
F.R.G.S. ; Dr. Aug. Peterman, Ph. D. (Gottingen), F.R.G.S., originator 
of the German Arctic Expedition, and the most eminent geographer, 
perhaps, in Europe ; the late Prince Consort, Ph, D. (Bonn) ; Sir John 
Bowring, LL.D., (Groningen) ; Dr. Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. ; John Stuart 
Mill, Ph. D. (Vienna), lately M.P. for Westminster; Dr. James Hunt, 
Ph. D., F.S.A., Pres. A.S.L.; Dr. Schmitz, Ph. D., LL.D., F.R.8.E. ; 
lately Rector of • the High School, Edinburgh ; Dr. Bedford, LL.B., 
Ph. D., Governor of Heriot's Hospital, Edinburgh ; Dr. Berners, Ph. D., 
Prof. King's College, London; Dr. Hoppers, Ph. D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor emeritus of Univ. Coll, London; Dr. Bosworth, Ph. D., 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford ; Dr. Cauvin, the 
well-known redacteur. 

" Among travellers may be named Dr. Beke, Ph. D. F.S.A. ; Dr. 
Barth, Ph D., D.C.L., t'.R.A.S. ; Dr. Wolff, Ph. D., LL.D., the cele- 
brated Dr. Arminius Vamberg, Ph. D., the explorer of Central Asia ; 
and Dr. Krapf . 

** Among the clergy may be named the Ven. Archdeacon Tattam, D.D., 
F.R.S. ; the Ven. Archdeacon Browne, Ph. D., F.G.S. ; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Tait, a former alumnus of the University of Bonn ; 
and the following well-known writers: — Dr. M. Arnold, Ph. D., B.D. ; 
Professor Dr. Bosworth, Ph D., F.R S. ; Rev. Dr. Biber, LL.D. (Gott ). 
lately editor of the * John Bull,' and along with the late Dean Goode and 
Dr. Pusey, one of the most extensive authors in the Church of England ; 
the Rev. Dr. Burgess, Ph. D., (Gottingen), editor of the * Clerical 
Journal ;' Rev. Dr. Bartle, M.A., Ph. D., D.C.L., D.D., President of the 
Liverpool Anthropological Society, author of various Educational and 
Theological works ; the late Bishop Burgess, of Maine, U.S.A., formerly an 
alumnus of Gottingen ; Rev. Dr. Clark, Ph. D , F.R.A.S., author of the 
' National Church and Dissent,' and other learned books ; Rev. Dr. 
Margoliouth, Ph. D., LL.D., an extensive author; Rev. Dr. James, 
Ph. D., F.S.A.; the late Dr. Slade, D.D. (Leipsic) ; and the Revs. Drs. 
Heidenheim, Lester, and Wallis, Ph. D , Priest- Vicar of Wells Cathedral, 
and editor of * Delitzsch's System of Biblical Psychology,' Clark's series. 

*' And among miscellaneous names may be cited, illustratively, those 
of such statisticians as Professor Dr. Leoni Levi, D.S.C., of Tubingen ; 
Drs. Watts and Blakey ; such astronomers as Warren de la Rue, Ph D., 
F.R.S. ; Professor Donaldson, Ph. D., F.R.I.B.A. ; Archbishop Manning, 
D.D. ; Dr. Ernest Adams, Ph. D., F.L.S. ; Dr. F. R. Lees, Ph. D., 
F.C.S. ; Dr. Kinkel, Ph. D., F.R.G.S. ; Dr. Sullivan, Ph. D., M.R.I.A., 
Senator of Queen's University in Ireland, and President of the Dublin 
College of Science ; Dr. Charnock, Ph. D., F.S A., F.R.G.S. ; Sir 
Patrick de Colquhoun, LL.D. (Heidelberg), lately Chief Justice of the 
Ionian Islands ; Dr. Beard, D.D., editor of several works in Cassell's. 
series; Dr. Perry, Ph. D., barrieter-at-law ; Dr. Carbery, D.C.L. 
(Heidelberg), and barrister-at-law ; Dr. Frederick Tomkins, Ph. D.,. 
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D.C.L. (Heidelberg), barrister ; Dr. Hirst, Ph. D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in London University ; Dr. Debus, Ph. D., F.R.S., 
Examiner in Science of the London University ; the late Dr. Thom, 
Ph. D., D.D. ; Drs. Tisohendorf , Kalisch, Ewald, and Smith, all eminent 
Biblical scholars. It will thus be seen that, if the labours of continental 
j^raduates could be summarised, they would constitute a principal part of 
the literature of the day. The above is nothing like an exhaustive list 
but is intended rather to exemplify, by illustrative instances, the general 
calibre of the men who have, by dint of hard labour in the departments 
of philosophy, science, and literature, won the doctorates of the great 
continental seats of learning." 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

EnKghtened Reader, for we feel bound to address you 
after this manner, believing as we do that you have care- 
fully perused the preceding pages. When you began to 
read our Treatise, or Essay, whichever you may please 
to call it, you were probably benighted in reference to 
University degrees. With your kind permission, we 
will now bring the subject to a close by a few additional 
remarks. 

We have compared the Continental degrees with those 
of the British "Universities, shown what is required for each 
in the shape of learning and money, pointed out the condi- 
tions on which they are conferred, demonstrated the total 
inadequacy of examinations, whether vivd voce or toriften, to 
find out the best man, proved the fallacy of supposing a 
man to have superior talents because his power of acquiring 
knowledge enables him to distinguish himself at the English 
Universities, scattered to the four winds of heaven the 
rotten impression and baseless notion that Oxford and 
Cambridge men are any better in point of scholarship than 
other men, made it appear more than probable that they 
are behind German graauates in mental vigour, education, 
and accuracy of scholarship, given reasons for believing 
that gentlemen from Oxford and Cambridge are, with some 
honourable exceptions, characterised by their exclusiveness, 
conceit, vanity, and intellectual weakness . 
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We have also shown beyond all reasonable doubt, as our 
forensic friends would say, why Foreign graduates have been 
so persistently misrepresented by clergymen, medical men, 
and schoolmasters, and we must now leave you to form 
your own conclusions as to the justice or injustice of such 
conduct. Throughout our Tractate we have aimed at truth, 
candour, and impartiality, and kept under rather than over- 
shot the mark. Nothing has been advanced for which we 
have not given satisfactory evidence. Believing with many 
that " the proof of the pudding is in the eating," we have 
annexed a short list of Foreign graduates as a specimen 
whereby the reader can form some idea as to the mental 
calibre and learning of the men who have by a long course 
of severe study gained the approbation of the learned bodies 
abroad. Can better men than these be found in either 
Oxford or Cambridge ? We trow not. English graduates 
are for the most part, honoured by their Universities con- 
ferring degrees upon them, and no doubt they feel grateful 
for favours thus bestowed ; while German graduates reflect 
honour upon the Universities that recognise their merits. 

There are two or three more peculiarities which seem 
almost natural to Oxford and Cambridge men. On the 
surface they appear very trifling and insignificant, but 
people of penetration will soon perceive that these peculi- 
arities imply a great deal. We now allude to the practice 
of Oxford and Cambridge men almost invariably appending 
Oxon and Cantab to their degrees. For instance, it is not 
enough for these gentlemen to sign their names and put 
their titles, but they must also inform the reader whence 
their Academic honours were obtained. We have such 
specimens as these : John Fulness, M.A., " Oxon " ; William 
Emptiness, B.A., "St. John's College, Cambridge." Now, 
why do these gentlemen take the unnecessary trouble to 
write Oxon and Camhridge after their degrees ? They must 
mean something by it or they would not do it. We are 
aware that the reason given by some of the Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates is, because they wish to avoid being 
classed with men who have spurious titles. This is a poor 
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excuse. Surely, if they were first-rate men they would not 
be compelled to be telling every person they meet with 
whence they obtained their degrees. With all their ex- 
clusiveness and boundless conceit, they must feel themselves 
to be on dangerous ground, since they fear being ranked 
with men who are dubbed with spurious honours. By 
putting the names of the Universities after their degrees, 
we believe they wish it to be understood that these dis- 
tinctions are superior to those from other Universities. 

Again, rectors, vicars, and incumbents, when advertising 
for curates, generally say, "An Oxford or Cambridge gra- 
duate preferred." Of course, these reverend gentlemen 
have a right to make their own choice; still one feels a 
little curiosity to learn why the thing is so common, we 
might almost say universal. If Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates were superior to those of other Universities, we 
could understand why they are preferred. Since, however, 
vast numbers of them are very inferior, both as readers 
and preachers, we cannot with any show of reason maintain 
that they are selected on account of their efficiency. We 
dare not assert that their morality or religious proclivities 
surpass those of other gentlemen in the Church, and, there- 
fore, they are not preferred on the score of their higher 
standard of morality and piety. Having carefully weighed 
the matter over, and having considered it on all sides, we 
have most reluctantly come to the conclusion that Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates are preferred as curates because 
of their inefficiency. The rectors, vicars, and incumbents 
being for the most part graduates of the two English 
Universities, and not being distinguished for greatness of 
intellect, naturally prefer to have men with minds similarly 
constituted, so that there will be no room for jealousy. It 
is obvious that these rectors, vicars, and incumbents do not 
strive to procure the assistance of the best men, or they 
would allow graduates from other Universities, as well as 
literates and theological college men, to be candidates for 
the appointments they have at their disposal. We believe 
there is not to be found one incumbent in fifty that dare 
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engage a German graduate as his curate, and this is entirely 
based upon the unacknowledged but conscious fact of the 
superiority of the latter. Let the higher positions in the 
Church he as open to graduates from other Universities, 
and, if need be, to non-graduates, as they are and have 
been for centuries to Oxford and Cambridge men, and we 
shall soon see a mighty improvement. Let none but first- 
rate men go into the Church of England, and then we shall 
hear less about disendowment and disestablishment. Dissent 
will soon vanish, while Romanism and Ritualism would 
sink beneath their own burdens. For centuries the English 
Church, with all her emoluments, status, and substantial 
advantages, has be^n entrusted to graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge, but time has now proved almost to a demon- 
stration that they are totally unfit to take care of her. 
What is now required for her safety is the infusion of new 
blood. She lacks talent. Thoughtful people go not to 
Church because they delight therein, but as a matter of 
duty. How and why is this? Because they are taught 
little or nothing when they get there. Let men be valued 
according to their sterling worth, and not because they have 
been to this or that University. 

It is rich and amusing in the extreme to witness the 
demeanour of Oxford and Cambridge men when they meet 
with a man from some other seat of learning who is more 
than a match for them. After finding themselves in a 
corner, and this state of things is not long in coming to 
pass, they are compelled to call to the rescue their benign 
mothers, i.e., the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
They never have the moral courage to stand upon their 
own merit, because they know it to be as brittle as glass. 
To have taken a degree at Oxford, or Cambridge^ is con- 
sidered, by these gentlemen, a sufficient compensation for 
every species of shortcoming, ay, even for heads as empty 
as old sieves and as soft as mashed turnips. Is there such 
a thing as genius loci, think you? Are there no other 
places than Oxford and Cambridge in which Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, and Theology may be taught and learnt? 
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It has come within our own personal knowledge that a 
graduate of Cambridge required the assistance of a literate 
to prepare him for what is called "The Voluntary 
Theological Examination." Now the literate was in point 
of sound scholarship as superior to the Cantab as gold is to 
brass, and yet a certain Bishop declined to accept the 
literate when wishful to offer himself as a candidate for 
Holy Orders, but of course received the graduate. The 
pupil, a very stupid one too, is accepted^ and his own 
teacher rejected! Why was this? Because the literate 
acquired his knowledge outside of an English University 
instead of inside it. Yet, as a rule, English graduates fail 
in their application to obtain foreign degrees — as a matter 
of experience and observation. 

We shall now close our little book by informing the 
reader that Foreign degrees are legal in this country, and 
gentlemen holding these titles may get heavy damages from 
those who attack them on that score. Those who have 
earned the continental doctorates should never allow any 
that speak disparagingly of their academic titles to go un- 
punished. The vilifications of enemies have been too long 
tolerated. For the special benefit of those who have not 
much control over their own hearts and tongues, we quote 
the following extract from the Scholastic Register ^ of Sep- 
tember 27, 1872:— 

" Foreign degrees may legally be used in this country. 
There is no doubt about the fact, and penalties for libel or 
slander will hereafter fall upon those who attempt to induce 
ridicule upon gentlemen whom Foreign Universities have 
honoured. Lord Chief Baron Kelly has endorsed the above 
assertion by directing a jury to find damages in the action 
of Kinns v. Arnold, The learned judge knows the law, 
and as he pronounced in favour of the right of Foreign 
graduates to use their titles, we unhesitatingly admit that 
several articles which have appeared in our columns upon 
the subject of the degree trade were written too severely. 
If it is legal to assume the style of Dr. by reason of a 
diploma received from any Foreign University, there need 
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be no shame in the assumption ; and if in the scholastic 
profession there be any gentleman who feels jealous of 
neighbouring rivals' doctorships, by all means let him con- 
sult one of the Foreign University Secretaries resident in 
England, and we have no doubt he will be able to obtain a 
degree in absentia, if he is properly qualified. He must not, 
h-owever, expect to succeed unless he is prepared to do, or 
has done, something beyond mediocrity. Times have been 
when any ignorant snob could, for money, secure a doctor's 
diploma. Unfortunately, however, for the ruck there is 
now no chance. Men foremost by reputation, or those 
possessing real talent, may attain their desires ; but purse- 
proud and unqualified pedants and ignoramuses will be left 
out in the cold." 

With all deference to the Editor of the Scholastic Register , 
we must express our firm conviction that there never was a 
time " when any ignorant snob could, for money, secure a 
doctor's diploma" from Germany. If he refer to the prac- 
tice in England, we are at one with him VALE, ATQUE 
SALVE ! 



FI^IS. 
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